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DECEMBER,  1931 


BOLIVIA  AND  PARAGUAY  DISCUSS  A 
NON-AGGRESSION  PACT 


0\  November  11, 1931 ,  there  took  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  anotlier  in  the  lonjr  series  of  fjather- 
iiifis  which  are  milestones  in  the  history  of  inter-American  conciliation 
and  arbitration — the  inaujrural  meeting;  of  the  delejiates  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  to  discuss  a  non-aggression  pact. 

Those  taking  part  in  tl\e  meeting  were:  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de 
Medina,  delegate  of  Bolivia;  Dr.  duan  Jose  Soler,  delegate  of 
Paraguay  and  Envoy  E.xtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
his  country  in  Mexico;  and  representatives  of  five  neutral  American 
countries — Their  Excellencies  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary'  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Cvd)a  in  the  United  States; 
Dr.  Jose  Manuel  Puig  Casauranc,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  Mexico;  Dr.  J.  Varela,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary'  of  Uruguay;  Dr.  Fahio  Ixtzano  T.,  Envoy 
Extraordinary'  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary'  of  Uolomhia;  and  the 
Hon.  Francis  White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Enricpie  Finot  and  Dr.  Cesar  Vasconcellos,  additional 
delegates  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  respectively',  were  still  en  route  to 
Washington  at  this  time.  The  Chiefs  of  Mission  of  the  other  I^atin 
.Vmerican  nations  were  in  the  autlience. 

.\fter  welcoming  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  tiovernment  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  White  said: 

It  is  u  Rmit  luiiiur  itiul  priviloRc  for  mo  to  tliis  inaugural  mooting  Ix'twtH'n 
tlio  (lologatos  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  to  discuss  a  non-aggn'ssion  {met.  This  is 
one  more  <lomonstration  of  tho  dosin*  of  the  oouutrios  of  this  homisi>!iero  to  settle 
ill  ail  amioalilo  way  all  dilToreiicos  that  exist  ladwtHui  them.  This  is  the  .\merican 
way  of  sidtling  dis|>utos.  For  nearly  50  years  now  then*  have  Ihhmi  no  wars  Ix*- 
twiaui  .\morican  countrios,  'rids  dix's  not  moan  to  say  that  there  have  not  lieen 
many  ililToroncos  which  have  causi'd  tension  and  straiiUHi  relations,  hut  they  have 
always  IxaMi  sidtlod  hy  g«M>d  olliiH's,  mediation,  conciliation  or  arbitration. 
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It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  tliat  the  Pan  American  Conference  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation  was  in  session  here  in  this  room  when  tlie  difficulties 
between  Bolivia  and  Parafruaj-  in  December,  1928,  l)roke  out.  That  Conference 
at  once  offertnl  its  good  offices  to  the  two  countries  to  conciliate  that  difference. 
A  subcommittee,  consisting  of  delegates  from  five  of  the  .\merican  countries,  was 
apiwinted  to  this  end,  and  with  their  assistance  an  agreement  was  drawn  u|) 
between  the  delegates  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  referring  their  difficulty  to  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation.  This  latter  Commission  succeeded  in  con¬ 
ciliating  the  two  i)arties,  and  an  agreement  to  this  effect  was  signed  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1929. 

The  fundamental  question  at  issue  between  the  two  i)artie.s  still  exists,  however, 
and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  five  Clovcrnments  rci)re.sented  on  the 


INAt<n;K.\l,  SESSION  OK  .V  DISCr.SSION  OK  .V  XO\.\OOUE.SSION  PACT  BETWEEN 
BOl.lVIA  AND  PAHAOCAY,  NOVEMBEU  11,  1!«1 


I..rri  to  riitht:  Dr.  J.  Varel».  Minister  of  I'niKiiay  in  the  I’nited  States:  Dr.  E.  Diez  ile  .Medina,  Delettate 
of  Bolivia;  Dr.  Orestes  Kerrara,  .\inl>as.sa<lor  of  Culm;  the  Hon.  Kraneis  White.  .Vssi.sUtnt  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  fnite<l  States;  Dr.  Jos6  .Manuel  Pui*  Casaiiranc.  .Vinhas.sa<lnr  of  .Mexico;  Dr.  Juan  Jos6 
Soler,  Delegate  of  Paraguay;  and  Dr.  Kahio  latrano  T.,  .Minister  of  Colombia. 

Coinmis.-ion  <if  In(|uiry  tind  Conciliation  have  since  Ikhmi  endeavoring  to  Im*  of 
assistaticc  to  the  two  countries  in  britigiiig  alKiiit  a  complete  iindtTstanding 
l)etw(*en  them.  This  mt‘eting  to-day  is  the  result  theristf. 

While  there  may  be  iniiuir  dilferciices  iti  jMiiiit  of  view  and  outlook  in  dealing 
with  many  c|uestions,  no  one,  I  think,  will  dispute  the  fact  tliat  the  principal 
qutMtioiiK  which  can  seriously  disturb  relations  betwetui  two  or  more  countries  of 
this  hemisphere  are  Ixiundary  ones.  These  (piestioiis  are  the  ones  which  cause 
the  most  bitterness  ami  ill-fe<“ling  iHitwwn  nations,  and  hence,  superficially,  may 
at  first  lie  consirlered  tin*  most  difficult  of  solution.  The  history  of  America, 
hetwever,  shows  that  quite  the  cmitrary  is  in  fact  the  case.  We  are  mceding 
here  t«»-day  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  21  countries  of  .Xmerica, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  can  not  |M>inl  with  pride  to  the  settlement  of 
s<»me  iKnindary  (piestion  by  peaceful  nudhods. 


XOX-AGGRESSIOX  PACT 
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It  has  been  iny  privilege  to  help  in  some  small  way  in  the  settlement  of  eight 
such  boundary  (luestions.  Some  of  them,  at  the  outset,  appeared  complicated 
and  difficult,  but  when  the  matter  was  discussed  dispassionately  and  fully,  as 
is  the  custom  between  American  nations.  It  was  found  that  a  common  ground 
of  agreement  could  eventually  be  found.  Next  month,  in  this  small  hall,  will 
be  held  the  opening  meeting  of  an  Arbitral  Tribunal  to  settle  the  boundary 
between  two  of  our  sister  nations.  The.se  examples,  given  to  us  by  the  history  of 
all  the  countries  i)rcsent,  point  the  way  to  what  can  be  done.  Good  will,  modera¬ 
tion,  restraint,  consideration  of  the  opponent’s  point  of  view,  and  a  desire  not  to 
win  points  in  a  del)ate  but  to  bring  about  a  .settlement  truly  beneficial  to  one’s 
country  can  not  fail  to  result  In  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  That 
is  the  spirit,  I  am  convinced,  in  which  the  delegates  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
have  come  to  this  meeting,  and  the  result,  therefore,  is  bound  to  be  succe.ss  for 
all  concerned.  .\  settlement  which  is  considered  a  victory  by  one  and  a  defeat 
by  the  other  is  only  a  sham  victory.  That  is  not  what  we  are  seeking  here. 
The  victory  that  we  are  seeking  is  an  equitable  settlement  giving  justice  to  all 
and  respecting  the  rights  of  both;  an  agreement  that  both  parties  will  be  pleased 
with.  I  feel  confident  that  this  end  will  be  attained. 

The  delegnte  of  Bolivia  then  replied  as  follows; 

Mk.  .Assistant  Secretaky  of  State,  Representatives  of  Neutral  Nations, 
Your  Excellencies  Chiefs  of  Mission: 

In  the  name  of  the  Bolivian  delegation,  |)ermit  me  to  express  most  cordial 
thanks  for  the  friendly  remarks  with  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  White,  .Assi.stant 
Secretary  of  State,  has  oiHuied  this  gathering;  and  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of 
Bolivia,  my  first  words  should  also  again  cxjiress  gratitude  to  the  representatives 
of  the  neutral  nations  for  the  noble  .American  spirit  in  which  they  have  consented 
to  tender  their  good  offices  in  order  to  furnish  means  conducive  to  easier  and  more 
harmonious  solutions. 

The  nation  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  a.ssembly  has  given 
uneiiuivocal  pn>of  of  her  love  of  peace  and  her  unwavering  support  of  judicial 
procedure  and  conciliation  in  the  settlement  of  her  international  differences. 
Her  whole  indejiendent  existence  of  more  than  a  century  shows  incontrovertibly 
her  tradition  of  honor,  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  of  tolerant  and  peaceful 
defense  of  even  that  which  was  her  legitimate  inheritance  when  she  lH»came  inde- 
|)endent.  Thus  on  more  than  one  occasion  Bolivia  has  preferred  to  recognize  as 
controversial,  rights  which  she  considered  indisputable  and  to  cede  territory 
legally  hers  both  by  title  and  by  iwssession,  all  in  the  cause  of  that  |)eace  and 
harmony  on  which  true  international  concord  should  always  be  based. 

To-day,  imbued  with  that  .same  spirit  of  conciliation  although  firm  in  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  maintaining  the  rights  helping  her  to  coiuserve  her  legitimate  patrimony, 
Bolivia  has  voluntarily  come  to  this  nunding  ready  to  carry  out  her  own  initiative, 
in  order  to  subscribe  to  a  pact  which  shall  avoid  the  danger  of  war  »>r  unpleasant 
incidents  lietwetm  neighiHtring  nations,  justly  destined  to  attain  their  greatest 
develo|)ment  through  constant  and  n'ciprocal  ctK)|H'ration. 

Although  the  efforts  made  hitherto  by  my  country  have  not  yet  culminated  in 
a  final  solution  of  this  problem,  which  so  profoundly  stirs  the  public  opinion  of 
two  sister  nations,  let  us  confidently  trust.  Honorable  Delegates,  that  this  step 
toward  a  happy  and  s|)e«*dy  understanding  may  mark  the  path  by  which  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  like  the  «)ther  civilizinl  nations  of  the  world,  shall  sta'k  justice 
where  alone  it  can  In*  found:  in  the  majestic  senmity  of  jH'ace. 
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The  delejjate  of  Parafiuay  spoke  in  the  followiiifr  terms: 

Yopr  Excellencies  Uepresentatives  of  the  Nectral  Nations: 

My  first  words,  at  this  inauKuratioii  of  the  Rolivian-Parapiiayan  negotiations 
to  discuss  a  non-aggression  pact,  slioidd  be  of  congratulation  and  gratitude  to 
the  neutral  Governments  whose  gmul  offices  have  brought  us  together  at  this 
solemn  moment. 

The  conversations  which  we  begin  to-day  are  of  transcendent  importance  in 
the  diplomatic  life  of  the  continent.  Hitherto  we  have  witnessed  negotiations 
initiated  under  the  friendly  auspices  of  one  or  more  si.ster  nations.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  concern  is  general  on  the  part  of  all  the  nations  of  .\merica. 

This  fact  is  obvious  if  we  consider  that  these  conversations  originated  in  the 
Inter-.\merican  Conference  on  Conciliation  and  .Vrbitration  held  in  1928  or,  to 
be  more  exact,  in  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  .American  States. 

The  neutral  nations,  so  honorably  represented  here,  continue  to  be  morally, 
if  not  legally,  the  delegates  of  all  the  countries  repre.sented  in  those  conferences. 
They  are  the  depositaries  and  the  executors  of  the  ideals  of  peace  and  concord 
held  by  the  entire  continent.  Thence  are  derived  the  strength  and  purity  of 
their  intentions,  for  united  with  their  ow.i  pre.stige  is  the  importance  of  the 
continental  source  from  which  their  powers  spring. 

Therefore  permit  me  to  revert  to  the  stivereign  nations  which  you  represent, 
and  in  greeting  you  to  welcome  in  your  persons  all  the  sister  nations  of  America, 
whose  exhortations  we  have  receiviNl  with  due  deference  and  whose  vigilant 
and  fraternal  spirit  will  abide  ami  remain  with  us  in  all  our  deliberations. 

The  neutral  countries  have  had  the  happy  inspiration  of  making  this  o|)ening 
session  coincident  with  .Armistice  Day.  This  significant  and  aiisiiicious  coinci¬ 
dence  is  in  itself  a  jirotest  against  and  a  gesture  of  reinidiation  of  war.  So  far 
we  have  seen  jieace  as  the  culmination  of  war,  but  our  .aspiration  is  jieace  without 
war.  Our  souls  cherish  an  iileal  which  n'bels  against  the  belief  that  peace  c.an 
l>e  secured  only  after  war. 

This  coincidence  is  also  auspicious  because  it  recalls  the  progress  attained  by 
international  law  in  the  prevention  of  war — the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  the  Lsjcarno  Pacts,  the  resolution  of  Habana,  the  Kellogg-Hriand 
Pact — all  visible  landmarks  erected  with  noble  efforts  on  the  highroad  to  the 
realization  of  peace  on  earth. 

My  country  attends  this  rendezvous  of  honor  and  justice  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  pacific  convictions  and  with  an  unsullied  tradition  of  efforts  in  behalf  of 
continental  harmony.  She  will  study,  with  due  respect  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
all  the  pro|)osals  which  may  lie  formulated  for  her  consideration.  She  will 
accept  them  as  far  as  they  are  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  the  integrity  of 
her  rights,  and  she  will  make  known,  at  the  jiroper  time,  her  own  ixiints  of  view, 
either  to  improve  those  projiosals  or  to  secure  their  efficacy. 

And,  gentlemen,  she  will  do  all  this  honestly  and  frankly  as  a  contribution 
to  the  realization  of  her  own  ideals,  ami  in  homage  to  your  generous  endeavors 
for  the  triumph  of  right  and  concord  in  America. 

Aftor  it  had  been  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  subsequent 
to  the  arrival  of  Sehor  Finot  and  Sehor  Vaseoncellos,  the  session 
adjourned. 
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PARAGUAY 


ITS  DISCOVERY  AND  SETTLEMENT;  ITS  TWO  LANGUAGES:  ITS 
PRODUCTS  AND  CUSTOMS 

By  Pablo  M.  Y'nsfuax 

Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Paraguay  in  Washington 

PARAGUAY  is  an  inland  South  American  country.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Bolivia,  and  separated  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  approximately  1,000  miles.  Therefore,  in  its 
intercourse,  commercial  or  otherwise,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
must  resort  to  means  of  communication  thoroughly  controlled  by  its 
neighbors,  mainly  by  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

Paraguay  belongs  to  the  so-called  River  Plate  geographic  system — 
that  is,  to  that  group  of  countries  whose  development  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  River  Plate — something  verx’  similar  to  the 
Mississippi  region  in  this  country'.  To  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Paraguay,  the  natural  way  is  by  steamship  through  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana  Rivers,  the  latter  of  which  flows  into  the  River  Plate;  and 
this  river,  in  its  turn,  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  is  also  a 
railroad  which  connects  Asuncion,  the  Paraguayan  capital,  directly 
with  Buenos  Aires,  the  Argentine  capital,  situated  a  few  miles  from 
the  ocean.  The  best  method  of  travel  from  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires 
is,  beyond  any  doubt,  by  boat.  The  trip  occupies  three  and  half  days 
and  is  a  delightful  voyage  through  beautiful  landscapes  and  past 
thriving  cities.  The  journey  by  rail  takes  a  little  less  than  50  hours. 

Notwithstanding  its  position  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent, 
Paraguay  was  the  first  fixed  Spanish  settlement  in  the  River  Plate 
region.  At  first  sight  this  woidd  appear  to  be  as  absurd  as  the  idea 
that  the  English  should  have  colonized  Kansas  or  Nebraska  before 
establishing  themselves  in  Virginia  or  New  England.  But  there  is  an 
interesting  historical  explanation  for  this  circumstance.  All  students 
of  history  know  that,  in  the  main,  gold  was  the  magnet  that  attracted 
the  Spanish  conquerors  to  the  American  Continent  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  it  was  so  can  easily  be  proved  by 
the  famous  legend  of  Eldorado,  a  magic  land  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
location  of  which  nobody  knew,  but  which  for  decades  set  in  motion 
expedition  after  expedition,  every  one  of  which  exacted  sacrifices  and 
efforts  of  all  kinds.  Now,  the  term  Eldorado  connotes  in  Spanish  the 
idea  of  something  overlaid  with  gold ;  literally  translated  it  means  gilt. 

‘  I.e('ture  delivered  before  the  Wn.shinKton  Branch  of  the  .\niericiin  Association  of  Vniversity  Women. 
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It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  assert  that  eveiA'  coiuiueror  entered  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  New  World  under  the  <;lainor  of  a  golden  inirajre. 

As  early  as  1525  there  were  two  distinct  fjroups  of  Spanish  con- 
(pierors  in  America,  one  operating  in  the  North  Atlantic  re^iion  and 
the  other  in  the  South  Atlantic,  hut  both  of  them  feverishly  pursuing; 
the  same  objective — the  fabulous  Eldorado.  Their  hearts  throbbed 
with  the  question  put  by  Edjiar  Allan  Poe  on  the  lips  of  that  “‘lallant 
knijrht”  of  his  beautiful  poem: 

Where  can  it  Ik*, 

Ttiis  laud  of  Kldorado? 

And  the  Spanish  conquerors,  like  Poe’s  hero,  also  met  in  their  long 
journey  “pilgrim  shadows”  in  the  form  of  Indians,  who  informed 
them  always,  with  the  vagueness  of  the  uncertain  geography  of  the 
time,  that  they  must  “ride  boldly”  in  one  direction  or  another  to 
discover  the  marvelous  empire.  And  ride  the  conquerors  did,  with 
varA'ing  fortune. 

The  group  e.xploring  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  received  their  first 
concrete  intelligence  about  the  land  of  gold  when  they  reached  Brazil. 
The  Indians  of  the  Ifrazilian  coast  assured  the  Spaniards  that  if  they 
followed  a  straight  line  westward  from  the  present  Brazilian  State  of 
Santa  C'atharina  they  would  arrive  at  the  country*  of  their  dreams, 
where  they  coidd  gather  all  the  gold  they  desired. 

Fired  with  enthusiasm,  these  conquerors  began  to  penetrate  the 
unknown  country',  in  spite  of  all  the  terrible  difficulties  they  had  to 
overcome.  After  indefatigable  efforts,  they  arrived  at  the  territoiA’ 
which  is  now  Paraguay,  and  which  they  calculated  was  about  halfway 
to  the  coveted  land.  Here  they  determined  to  establish  a  center  or 
base  for  their  future  campaigns  and  expeditions.  In  this  manner 
Paraguay  was  founded. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Spanish  expedition  from  the  north  had 
discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean  and,  lured  by  the  stories  of  the  fabulous 
riches  of  a  certain  kingdom  lying  southward,  had  followed  the  Pacific 
coast,  discovering  Peru  and  concpiering  it  after  many  struggles  and 
vicissitudes. 

The  fascinating  F!ildorado  was  nothing  else  than  the  Penivian 
Eiiqjire,  with  its  prestige  spread  under  different  names  (according  to 
the  different  Imlian  languages)  all  over  South  America.  But  the 
compierors  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  now  operating  from  their  Paraguayan 
settlement,  had  heard  nothing  of  the  achievement  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  on  the  Pacific.  They  therefore  proceeded  on  their  ardu¬ 
ous  search  toward  the  shining  Eldorado,  and,  after  a  number  of 
yearsof  exertion,  during  which  they  suffered  unending  calamities,  they 
also  reached,  from  the  opposite  side,  the  same  long-looked-for  goal. 
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only  to  experience  the  hitter  disillusionment  of  realizin';  that  they 
were  late  comers  to  the  feast. 

Yet  the  years  spent  in  Paragruay  preparing  those  expeditions  which 
in  the  long  run  were  hound  to  bring  to  their  organizers  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  disappointment  had  created  more  than  one  bond  between 
the  unfortunate  Spaniards  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  land  chosen 
by  them  to  open  their  way  toward  their  fallacious  Eldorado.  Para¬ 
guay,  although  devoid  of  any  such  shining  riches  as  those  dreamed  of 
by  the  European  intruders,  proved  to  be  a  land  well  fitted  to  become 
a  prosperous  agricultural  and  cattle-raising  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  surrounded  by  vast  territories  entirely  unknown 
whose  possibilities  might  eventually  have  some  unexpected  impor¬ 
tance.  The  Spanish  crown  always  desired  to  add  extensive  new 
dominions  to  the  Empire,  then  in  process  of  formation,  thereby  assum¬ 
ing  the  control  of  large  masses  of  people  to  be  converted  into  “good 
worshipers  of  the  true  God.”  Since  Spain  at  that  time  proclaimed 
herself  as  a  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  some  religious  interest 
was  always  intermixed  with  her  political  calculations;  and  the  newly 
discovered  lands,  populated  by  hundreds  of  thousand  of  Indians, 
provided  her  with  excellent  opportunity  for  proselytizing. 

All  these  reasons,  and  many  others  which  woidd  be  too  long  to 
itemize  at  this  moment,  favored  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
colonial  center  where  it  had  been  intended  only  to  set  up  a  temporaiy- 
expeditionarx'  base.  Paraguay,  with  Asuncion  as  capital,  was  defi¬ 
nitely  constituted  the  Province  of  Paraguay,  a  title  which  gave  her 
sway  over  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory'  east  of  the  Andes, 
covering  the  present  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 
part  of  southern  Brazil. 

After  this  rapid  historical  consideration  of  the  early  Spanish  settle¬ 
ment  in  Paraguay,  let  us  devote  some  time  to  the  country  as  it  stands 
to-day. 

The  present  territory  of  Paraguay  covers  a  little  more  than  200,000 
square  miles  and  is  populated  by  nearly  900,000  inhabitants.  Note 
the  lack  of  proportion — 200,000  square  miles  is  a  little  less  than  the 
area  occupied  by  the  French  Republic,  whose  population  is  in  excess 
of  40,000,000  inhabitants,  while  Paraguay  has  a  population  only 
equal  to  that  of  many  a  European  or  American  city. 

Those  900,000  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  purely  European  descent, 
chiefly  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  with  a  small  percentage  of 
mestizoH — that  is,  the  cross  between  the  Guarani  Indians  and  the 
Spaniards  of  the  earlier  period.  There  are  no  Negroes  at  all  in 
Paraguay.  There  are  probably  thirty  or  forty  thousand  Indians 
scattered  in  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  region  called  the  Chaco, 
but  they  do  not  affect  in  any  way  the  life  of  the  country.  The  back¬ 
ground  of  the  population  is  white,  of  European  origin.  The  ordinary 
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Paraguayan,  whether  lie  he  a  fanner,  a  peon  workinji  on  a  ranch  or 
in  forest  exploitation,  or  a  ineinher  of  the  so-called  ruling;  classes  in 
the  cities,  is  white,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  white  race. 
He  is  jiay,  mirthful,  possessed  of  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  ever  smiling, 
even  in  the  most  tragic  moments. 

The  absence  of  Negroes  in  Paraguay  is  attributable  mainly  to 
geographic  reasons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  denser  Negro  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  whole  American  ('ontinent  are  located  along 
the  coast.  That  is  tnie  in  Brazil,  as  well  as  in  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
and  in  the  United  States.  The  Negroes  were  brought  to  the  coastal 
settlements;  very'  rarelv,  if  ever,  were  they  sent  to  the  interior. 
Since  Paragiiay  is  an  inland  settlement,  it  was  never  exposed  to  the 
influx  of  African  slaves  as  were  the  provinces  lying  on  the  seacoast. 
In  the  second  |)lace,  slaves  were  recpiired  where  agricidtural  crops 
had  to  be  raised  in  large  amounts  siimdtaneously'  and  where,  con¬ 
sequently',  cheap  and  abundant  labor  had  to  be  employed.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  novelty  of  massi  production  in  industrial  fields,  it 
has  long  been  a  widely'  known  and  indispensable  method  in  agricrd- 
tiiral  activities.  There  arc  agricultural  products  which  can  be  har¬ 
vested  only  “in  mass,”  and  not  otherwise.  Such,  among  others,  are 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  wheat.  Now,  note  the  coin¬ 
cidence — where  any'  of  these  products  was  the  staple  commodity  of 
a  colonial  settlement,  invariably'  there  was  a  noticeable  flow  of  colored 
popidation  thereto. 

.\s  Paraguay,  in  colonial  times,  did  not  produce  any  of  the  com¬ 
modities  mentioned,  her  colonists  did  not  engage  in  the  slave  trade. 
Paraguay  was  above  all  a  cattle-raising  and  forestal  community. 
.Vnother  fact  to  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  is  that  labor  of  African 
Negro  stock  was  never  em|)loyed  in  either  cattle-raising  or  forestal  ac¬ 
tivities.  Subsequently,  imlecd,  modern  Paraguay'  began  to  cultivate 
tobacco,  sugarcane,  and  <-ott«>n,  with  excellent  residts,  to  such  an  extent 
that  these  commodities  |>lay  an  impcu'tatit  |)art  in  her  prestuit  economic 
structure,  but  all  this  ha|)pened  in  more  rec(‘nt  times,  when  the  flow 
of  Negro  slave  population  to  our  (’ontinent  had,  with  the  ban  on 
slavery,  happily  ami  forev<*r  ceased. 

As  tbroughout  S|)anish-.\meri<-an  comitries,  Spanish  is  the  official 
language  in  Paraguay'.  Yet  here  we  must  note  a  very  peculiar 
characteristic,  which  differentiates  Paraguay  from  any'  other  former 
Spanish  settlement.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Paraguayan  |)eo|)le  speak 
not  only'  the  totigue  of  the  former  Kuropean  c<»n(|uerors,  but  also  that 
(>{  the  fonner  native  race,  which,  however,  disappeared  from  the 
c«Mititry  more  that)  a  century  ag<».  As  a  residt  the  Paraguayans  are 
bilingual,  speaking  two  languages,  the  Kuropean  and  the  Indian, 
des|»ite  the  fundamental  «lifferenc«*s  which  obviously  exist  between 
them. 
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There  is  no  other  instance  of  this  kind  in  America.  As  a  rule,  the 
Indians  and  their  tongues  pass  away  together.  When  crossed  with 
the  stock  of  their  European  con(|uerors,  they  bequeath,  at  the  most, 
some  physiognomic  or  moral  trait,  often  strongly  apparent,  hut  their 
languages  never  survive  them,  nor  is  there  any  chance  of  those  lan¬ 
guages  being  spoken  l)y  any  others  than  the  Indians  themselves.  If 
there  remain  any  relics  of  the  language  of  a  vanished  Indian  tribe  in 
America,  they  are  only  a  few  words  or  phrases  noteworthy  as  mere 
archaeological  curiosities,  hut  never  as  a  live,  actually  spoken. 


I*butocr«ph  by  Srhiml^U 
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jiractically  useful  means  of  putting  civilized  men  into  intellectual 
contact  with  one  another. 

Hut  the  Indian  language  to  which  1  am  referring  is  an  actual, 
live,  absolutely  autonomous  tongue,  sharing  with  Spanish  efiual 
importance  in  Haraguayan  stwial  life.  It  is  called  (tuarani,  from  the 
(iiiaranf  Indians  who  populateii  Paraguay  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish  comiueroi's.  It  is  spoken  there  by  evervhtMly,  whether  a 
Paraguayan  of  Spanish  e.xtractittn  or  a  (lerman  t>r  Italian  immigrant 
with  a  few  years  of  residence. 
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How  shall  wo  explain  this  strange  phenomenon?  1  am  inelined  to 
attribute  it  to  the  richness  of  the  language  itself.  I  have  no  expe¬ 
rience  of  any  other  Indian  tongue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  a 
linguist  at  all,  hut  let  me  point  out  at  least  my  candid  opinion  as  a 
layman.  Although  created  hy  a  so-called  primitive  people,  Guarani 
has  a  structure  in  many  respects  remarkably  perfect,  taking  as  a 
standard  of  perfection  our  neoclassic  European  languages.  Its  verbs 
are  numerous  and  their  conjugation  complies  with  the  necessity  of 
expressing  any  shade  of  thought  conceived  hy  any  civilized  mind. 
Verbs,  as  you  know,  are  the  backbone  of  any  language,  and  a  language 
is  poor  or  rich  mainly  on  account  of  them.  So  the  Guarani  tongue 
can  survive  a  test  of  first  importance.  Other  Indian  languages  died 
because  they  did  not  well  suit  the  mental  exigencies  of  the  master 
race.  In  Guarani  we  do  not  find  the  same  lack  of  suitability,  and 
hence,  I  think,  its  survival. 

In  many  other  respects  Guarani  can  likewise  be  successfully  com- 
jiared  with  the  neoclassic  languages  of  Europe.  The  vocabulary 
referring  to  feelings  or  sentiments,  for  example,  is  exceedingly  rich. 
So  is  that  dealing  with  weather  or  climatic  conditions. 

The  Guarani  Indians,  moreover,  lived  on  good  terms  with  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter  did  not  consider  them  a  vanquished  race, 
hut  rather  allies  in  their  wars  against  the  other  more  dangerous 
tribes.  There  was,  consecpiently,  a  long  and  pacific  intercourse 
between  the  European  intruders  and  the  native  race  which  resulted 
in  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  former  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  language  spoken  hy  the  Indians  and  something  like  an  unconscious 
acquisition  of  it  as  a  means  of  facilitating  their  life  in  common. 

Now,  to  put  an  end  to  this  disquisition  on  Guarani,  let  us  say 
that  it  belongs  to  the  agglutinative  group  of  languages— that  is,  to 
those  languages  in  which  the  root  is  modified  hy  the  joining  to  it  of 
secondary  roots  which  gradually  lose  their  original  independence  and 
resolve  themselves  into  mere  suffixes,  prefixes,  etc.  For  instance,  let 
us  take  at  random  any  expression,  let  us  say,  A-ha,  “I  am  going”;  if 
you  want  to  express  a  great  desire  to  go,  you  have  to  modify  the 
original  expression  A-ha  with  the  suffix  meaning  “greatly  desired”; 
if  you  wish  to  express  necessity  for  going,  you  have  to  add  to  A-ha 
the  corresponding  suffix,  and  so  on.  In  this  connection  Guarani  is 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Japanese. 

Paraguay,  as  has  been  sahl,  is  essentially  an  agricultural  and 
cattle-raising  country.  Its  principal  products  are  timber,  tobacco, 
tannin,  fruits,  petit-grain  oil,  yerha  mate  or  Paraguayan  tea,  and 
cattle.  Naturally,  hides  and  meat  are  also  important  exjiorts.  I 
am  referring  to  commodities  for  exportation,  for  the  countrx'  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  many  other  goods  for  internal  consumption.  With 
the  e.xception  of  wheat,  which  so  far  is  still  imported  on  a  large  scale, 
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making  of  a  niinibor  of  perfumes,  mainly  eau  de  Cologne.  Petit- 
<;rain  is  in  itself  an  excellent  perfume,  but  too  strong.  Its  aroma 
reminds  one  of  orange  flowers  and  eau  de  Colojine  combined.  It  is 
exported  larj'cly  to  (lermany  and  France.  A  few  months  ago  I 
was  reipiested  by  a  perfume  manufacturer  in  this  country  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  information  about  petit-grain,  whereby  I  deduce  that 
it  is  awakening  some  interest  in  the  United  States  too.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  I  can  not  say  exactly  why,  Paraguay  is  the  only 
producer  of  petit-grain  in  the  world.  It  may  be  that  its  soil  is 
specially  suited  to  the  growth  of  a  bitter  orange  tree  which  yields  an 
essence  not  obtainable  when  planted  elsewhere. 

S44tl  .-II— Hull.  12 - 2 


Paraguay  is  absolutely  self-sufficient  in  connection  with  foodstuffs. 
Among  such  articles  I  do  not  include,  of  course,  certain  refined 
edibles  or  beverages,  like  well-known  cheeses  from  Switzerland  and 
the  Netherlands,  or  wines  from  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  which 
are  luxuries  rather  than  foodstuffs.  In  this  respect,  obviously, 
Paraguay  is  also  tributaiA'  to  older  European  experience. 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  two  commodities  with  which  per¬ 
haps  you  are  not  (piite  familiar,  and  which  therefore,  would  appear 
to  be  worth  considering,  namely,  petit-grain  oil  and  yerba  mate. 
The  former  is  an  oil  extracted  through  a  process  of  distillation  from 
the  leaves  of  a  certain  kind  of  bitter  orange  tree  and  used  in  the 


MATE  GATHERERS 

The  mati  gatherer  first  cleans  the 
tree  of  vines  and  then  cuts  off  the 
smaller  leaf-bearing  branches.  By 
careful  cutting,  the  branches  may 
be  harveste<l  as  frequently  as  once 
a  year  without  permanently  injur¬ 
ing  the  tree. 
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Now  a  few  words  on  verba  mate,  or  I^araguayan  tea.  For  cen¬ 
turies  it  was  known  widely  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  So\ith  America, 
from  Brazil  down,  and  in  the  hinterland,  Imt  its  use  was  always 
confined  to  that  section.  Only  in  more  recent  times  has  it  begun 
to  attract  attention  in  other  parts,  chiefly  in  Europe  and  now  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  tea  prepared  from  the  toasted  and  crushed 
leaves  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  holly  and  scien¬ 
tifically  called  Ilex  paraguayensin  {Ilex  is  holly  in  Latin,  so  that 
Ilex  paraguayensis  means  Paragtiayan  holly). 

The  drinking  of  Paraguayan  tea  is  an  easily  acquired  habit.  About 
14,000,000  persons  drink  it  ever\'  day  in  South  America,  and  they 
could  depart  from  this  habit  only  with  some  loss  in  strength,  physical, 
and  even  mental,  so  beneficial  does  the  use  of  Paraguayan  tea  prove 
to  their  health.  It  possesses  nutritious  and  stimulant  qualities  of  a 
ver\’  high  value.  Millions  of  farmers  or  cowboys  in  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  southern  Brazil  drink  only  Paraguayan  tea 
early  in  the  morning  and  work  vigorously  \mtil  noon  without  any 
other  additional  food. 

It  stimulates  both  the  digestive  and  the  nervous  functions.  The 
chemical  principle  acting  in  it,  called  matehie,  is  akin  to  cajfeine,  the 
alkaloid  of  coffee,  but  does  not  produce  the  same  nersous  troubles 
that  caffeine  is  prone  to  bring  about  when  it  is  taken  beyond  certain 
limits. 

Paraguayan  tea  looks  like  Japanese  green  tea,  although  it  is  a  little 
darker.  Its  taste  is  ver>'  peculiar,  slightly  bitter,  but  always 
pleasant.  Only  a  personal  experience  can  give  an  idea  of  its  taste, 
as  no  other  similar  beverage  suggests  it.  It  is  drunk  in  different 
ways — plain,  bitter,  without  any  sugar;  with  sugar;  with  milk;  with 
some  coffee;  and  sometimes  with  ground  coconut — all  depending 
upon  personal  preferences. 

The  manner  in  which  this  tea  is  served  in  South  America  is  charac¬ 
teristic  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  colorful.  It  can  be  served,  obviously, 
like  ordinary’  China  tea,  from  a  teapot,  first  placing  some  tea  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ])ot  and  then  pouring  boiled  water  on  it.  Yet  the 
native  and  typically  South  American  fashion  differs  altogether  from 
this  ])rocedure  and  reijuires  other  equipment.  First  of  all,  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  hollow  gourd  with  an  aperture;  diy-  tea  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  gourd;  then  a  little  metallic  tube  which  terminates  in  a 
sieve  is  introduced  through  the  aperture;  finally  boiled  or  cold  water  is 
poured  into  the  gourd,  and  the  drinker  sucks  the  contents  by  the  other 
extremity  of  the  tube,  until  the  contents  of  the  gourd  are  exhausted. 
The  oj)eration  is  repeated  as  many  times  as  the  drinker  desires,  and 
frequently  the  gourd  is  loaded  with  fresh  dr\'  tea.  Well-to-do  people 
have  all  the  utensils  just  mentioned  in  silver  and  gold;  Paraguayan 
tea  is  served  to  visitors,  even  in  the  humblest  home,  as  a  token  of 
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hospitality.  Lovers  (a  romantic  application  of  this  old  popular 
custom  was  inevitable)  drink  the  tea  through  the  same  little  tube 
from  the  same  gourd,  giving  themselves  the  impression  of  kissing  one 
another  indirectly. 

Domestic  lace  making  is  another  important  industry  of  the  country. 
The  Paraguayan  laces,  popularly  called  “spider-web,”  are  entitled  to 
be  listed  among  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  in  the  world.  They 
can  successfully  compete  with  the  famous  laces  of  Malines  or  other 
European  centers.  Their  making  requires  a  great  amount  of  patience, 
deftness,  and  sensibility.  These  qualities  are  united  only  in  feminine 
hands,  and  it  is  therefore  a  feminine  industrj\ 

The  motifs  selected  for  the  design  of  the  laces  are  generally  flowers, 
and  particularly  the  guaba  flower.  The  laces  are  made  of  linen  or 
silk,  and  sometimes  in  two  or  more  colors.  They  are  exported  largely 
to  the  River  Plate  markets.  Strangely  enough,  the  manufacture  is 
restricted  to  one  place  in  Paraguay,  and,  within  this  place,  to  a  given 
number  of  families.  The  art  of  lace-making  is  transmitted  from 
mothers  to  daughters  as  a  domestic  handicraft.  The  educational 
authorities  are  now  endeavoring  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  this 
valuable  industry  through  the  public  schools. 

Paraguay  is  one  of  the  best  watered  countries  in  the  world  and 
l)erhaps  the  most  favored  of  all.  For  this  reason  a  famous  traveler 
said,  “In  Paraguay  each  town  has  its  river  and  each  house  its  brook.” 
.Vccordingly,  transportation  by  river  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  country. 

The  first  impression  received  by  the  foreigner  in  Paraguay  is  one  of 
extreme  beauty.  It  is  a  country  of  rolling  uplands  under  a  clear  blue 
sky,  and  is  characterized  by  a  flora  of  unsurpassed  loveliness  and 
gorgeous  colors.  Vii^in  forests  with  majestic  trees  are  interrupted 
by  wide  tracts  of  pasturage  covered  with  grass  and  myriads  of  little 
flowers.  There  are  groves  of  orange  trees  whose  fruit  never  fails. 
The  landscapes  have  an  appeal  entirely  of  their  own. 

Add  to  this  a  mild  climate,  cool  most  of  the  year,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  lack  of  modesty  in  saying  that  Paraguay  is  one  of  the 
lands  magnificently  gifted  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

We  need  in  Paraguay  a  larger  population  and  a  greater  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  foreign  capital  that  the  country  affords  rich  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Once  these  are  secured,  Paraguay  can  look  forward  to  her 
“])lace  in  the  sun”  and  to  her  participation  in  those  affairs  of  the 
world  that  make  for  human  prosperity,  univei’sal  peace,  and  the 
general  benefit  of  mankind. 


HIS  EXCKLLENCY  I)K.  JOSE  MANTEL  PTIO  (’ASAURANT,  AMBASSADOR  OF 
MEXICO  IX  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Doctor  I’utK  Casaiiranc,  a  physician  by  education,  was  director  of  the  Department  of  Siintery  of 
the  Pierson  Co.  in  1914.  an<l  from  19l.’>  to  19IS  practice<l  me<iicine  in  New  Me\ico.  Later  he 
was  an  e<Iitorial  writer  for  El  Universal,  one  of  the  most  imiMtrlant  newspapers  of  Metico,  and 
suhse<iusntly  e<litor  of  another  iiniMtrtant  daily,  El  Democrata.  He  lieitan  his  iniblic  career 
in  1912  as  a  meml>er  of  the  Fe<leral  l.«Kislature,  and  was  reelecte<l  in  1922.  When  (len. 
Plutarco  Ellas  Calles  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1924,  Doctor  Puift  Ca.sauranc 
accomfianiad  him  in  the  caiMcity  of  camiiaiitn  tnanager.  Doctor  PuiK  Casauranc  has  twice 
lieen  Secretary  of  Education,  a  iMi.st  which  he  fille<l  with  distinction  to  him.self  and  lieneflt 
to  his  CfHintry,  and  has  also  been  Secretary  of  Industry.  Commerce,  and  l.rfibor:  he  has  also 
serve<l  as  Chief  of  the  Ke<leral  District.  The  new  ambas.sa<lor  is  a  memlier  of  the  National 
.Vcademy  of  .Me<licine  of  .Mexico,  and  of  the  His|ianic  .Medical  .Association  of  Cadiz,  Si>ain, 
and  an  ofllcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  He  presented  bis  letters  of  credence  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Hoover  on  November  9, 1931. 


HIS  EXCELLENTY  DR  ('ARLOS  EEIVA,  ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND 

MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  EL  SALVADOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Doctor  I^iva,  who  nrosented  his  letters  of  credence  to  I’resident  Hoover  on  November  3,  IHitl,  is  a 
physician,  trained  first  in  the  National  University  of  El  Salvador  and  later  in  the  University 
of  Paris.  Soon  after  his  return  to  bis  native  land  he  was  invited  to  assume  charge  of  some 
of  the  most  important  |>osts  in  the  Me<lical  School  of  the  University.  Later  he  was  chief 
surtteon  of  Rosales  Hospital,  San  Salvador,  and  .\ctinK  ('hief  Siirireon  of  the  .\rniy.  Not¬ 
withstanding  Doctor  Leiva's  youth,  he  was  made  representative  of  the  School  of  Medicine  on 
the  Superior  ('ouncil  of  Public  Instruction,  one  of  the  greatest  honors  that  can  come  to  a  Salva¬ 
doran  physician  In  lltl.'i  he  was  an  official  delegate  of  his  country  to  the  Fifth  Pan  .\meriran 
Medical  Congress  in  San  Francisco.  Her-ause  of  conditions  at  home.  Doctor  l.,eiva  returned  in 
Ittltf  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  soon  maile  a  place  for  himself  in 
medical  circles,  on  hospital  staffs,  and  as  a  physician  in  general  practice,  after  passing  the 
California  State  Hoard  Medical  Examination  only  nine  months  subseipient  to  his  arrival. 
In  l»2fi  Doctor  I^eiva  re|>resented  the  Salvadoran  Red  Cross  at  the  Second  Conference  of  Re<1 
('ross  Societies  in  Washington.  The  following  year  the  (lovernment  appointeil  him  First 
Secretary  of  I,wation  at  Washington,  since  which  time  he  has  been  promoted  to  be  Counselor. 
Chargi  d’Affaires  and.  finally.  Minister.  Doctor  l.«iva  is  a  member  of  the  Medicrtl  Society  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  of  Paris,  the  California  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  Medical  .Association,  and  is  the  founder  of  the  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  El  Salvador. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  MEXICO 


By  Jose  Tehcero 

Chief,  Diviniou  of  Trandations,  Pan  American  Cnion 

THK  festival  of  Christmas  in  Mexico  has  an  especial  charm  which 
captivates  all  who  witness  it.  In  the  I’nited  States,  indeed, 
|)reparations  for  Christmas  Day  bej;in  some  little  time  in  advance, 
hut  in  Mexico  relifjious  families  commence  the  actual  9-ilay  celebra¬ 
tion  on  the  nijrht  of  the  16th  of  December.  It  is  a  pious  tradition  by 
which  are  commemorated  the  trials  and  hardships  experienced  by  the 
Virjrm  and  St.  Joseph  in  their  attempt  to  find  shelter  in  Bethlehem. 
From  this,  the  Mexican  Christmas  celebration  derives  its  special  name 
of  PomdaK,  from  the  word  posada,  which  means  inn  or  lodpn^  house. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  origin  of  the  Posadas.  In 
certain  parts  of  Spain  very  similar  customs  exist,  so  it  is  probable  that 
the  present  Mexican  customs  came  from  that  country  long,  long  ago. 
Down  through  the  years  these  traditions  have  been  closely  allied  to 
family  life  until  they  constitute  a  tender  heritime  which,  year  after 
year,  revives  the  memories  of  the  old  and  stirs  the  innocent  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  young. 

As  the  days  of  the  Christmas  novena  approach,  each  family  prepares 
for  the  Posadas,  according  to  its  means,  decorating  the  house  with 
festoons  of  Spanish  moss,  evergreen  branches,  and  colored  paper 
lanterns.  The  most  attractive  of  these  decorations  occupy  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  parlor  or  living  room  of  the  house,  where  there  is 
erected  a  little  altar  covered  with  pine  branches  and  moss.  On  this 
altar  is  a  representation  of  the  Nativity — the  shepherds  with  their 
flocks,  small  huts  and  trees  and,  in  the  center,  a  small  hill  on  whose 
summit  is  a  stable,  containing  the  figures  of  Mary  and  Joseph  con¬ 
templating  an  empty  cradle. 

In  this  room  the  entire  family  gathers  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
December  and  begins  the  celebration  with  a  recitation  of  the  Kosary, 
led  by  the  head  of  the  household.  At  the  end  of  each  part  all  join 
in  a  song  to  the  Holy  Child  and  the  Virgin.  These  sweet  songs, 
characteristic  of  the  country,  reveal  the  ingenuousness  and  simplicity 
of  the  people  from  whom,  no  doubt,  their  unknown  authors  came. 
At  the  end  of  the  Kosary,  a  j)rocession  with  lighted  candles,  led  by 
the  children,  pa.sses  through  the  different  rooms  of  the  house  and  the 
patio.  The  two  children  at  the  head  of  the  procession  carry  images 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  dressed  as  pilgrims. 
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In  the  living  room  two  or  three  persons  remain,  singing  the  Litany 
of  the  Virgin,  while  the  procession  moves  slowly  and  sings  the  response, 
“Ora  pro  nob!i^“  At  the  end  of  the  Litany,  the  procession  stops 
before  the  closed  doors  of  the  parlor,  those  of  the  procession  taking  the 
part  of  the  travelers  and  those  within  representing  the  innkeepers. 

The  pilgrims  begin  to  sing,  asking  shelter,  and  a  dialogue  in  song 
ensues  between  the  pilgrims  and  the  innkeepers,  more  or  less  in  this 
manner: 


“Who  knocks  at  my  door,  so  late  in  the  night?” 

“We  are  pilgrims,  without  shelter,  and  we  want  t>nly  a  jdace  to  rest.” 

“Cio  somewhere  else  and  disturb  me  not  again.” 

“  Hut  the  night  is  very  cold.  We  have  come  from  afar  and  we  are  very  tired.” 

“Hut  who  are  you?  1  know  you  not.” 

“I  am  .loseph  of  Nazareth,  a  cari)enter — and  with  me  is  Mary,  my  wife,  who 
will  l)e  the  Mother  of  the  Son  of  God.” 

“Then  come  into  my  humble  home,  and  welcome!  .\nd  may  the  Lord  give 
shelter  to  my  soul  when  I  leave  this  world!”  • 

Then  the  doors  of  the  living  room  are  opened  and  the  procession 
enters  with  joyous  songs,  proceeding  then  to  say  prayers,  different 
each  night,  but  similar  to  the  following: 

()  God,  who,  in  coming  to  save  us,  didst  not  di.sdain  a  humble  stable,  grant 
that  we  may  never  close  our  hearts  when  Tlu)u  art  knocking  so  that  we  may  be 
made  worthy  to  be  received  into  Thy  sight  when  our  hour  comes. 


I  Tlie  followinf!  version  of  the  words  of  the  /‘otadaf  is  taken  from  “Mexican  Folkways",  Mexic«>  City, 
Deceinber-January,  Itfi'i: 


SI .  Joseph— En  nomhre  del  Cielo 
Os  pido  posiwla 
I’lies  no  |)iiede  an<lar 
Ya  mi  esjio.sa  amada. 
lnnkee|ier--Ai|Ul  no  es  mes<iii. 

Siinm  adelanie; 

Vo  no  ptiedo  ahrir 
No  sea  alltun  tiinante. 

St.  Jo.se|>h — No  se:ts  inhumano 

Y  ten  caridad 

Uue  el  Dios  ile  los  Cielos 
Te  U»  premiiu'it. 
lnnkee|ier  -Ya  se  pue<len  ir 

Y  no  moleslar, 

I‘or<|Ue  si  me  enfiwlo 
lx>s  voy  a  a|Mlear. 

St.  Joseph— Venimos  rendidos 
Desde  Nazareth. 

Yo  soy  ciuiiinlero 
De  nomhre  Jilxi. 

Innkeeiier— No  me  imiKtrta  lu  nomhre. 
Dfjenme  dormir. 

Cues  qiie  ya  les  diito 
(Jiie  no  liemos  de  al>rir. 

St.  Joseph—  I’osiwla  le  pi<le, 

.Vmiwlo  ciLsero, 

I’or  solo  iina  norlie 
l.a  reina  ilel  cielo. 


Innkeeiier  Cues  si  es  una  reina 
Quien  la  solicita, 

Como  es  ipie  de  n<H-lie 
.Vnda  tan  solila? 

SI.  Joseph  -.Mi  es|iosa  es  Maria 
Iji  reina  del  Cielo; 

Madre  va  a  ser 
Del  Divino  Verho. 

Innkeeiier— Kres  tO  Jose, 

Y  tu  es]iosa  Mitfla? 

Kniren,  |ieregriuos; 

No  los  conocla. 

SI.  Joseph  -Dichos.t  esta  casa 
tjue  nos  da  ixisada, 

Dios  sienipre  le  de 
Su  diclia  saitrada. 

Innkeeiier  CiKsiwIa  os  damos 

Con  mucha  alegria; 

Kntra,  Jose  justo, 

F:ntra  ixin  Miuia. 

(Tlie  diKir  is  oiiene<l.) 

Chorus  without: 

F:ntren,  santos  iiereiirinos; 

Kecihan  esta  ovacion; 

No  de  esta  pobre  morada 
Sino  de  mi  corazdn. 

Chorus  within: 

F:sta  noche  es  de  aleiirla 
De  Kusto  y  de  reitocijo, 

Corque  hos|iedamos  aiiul 
.\  la  Madre  de  Dios  llijo. 
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With  these  jirayers  there  comes  tlie  end  of  the  strictly  reli<rious  jiart 
of  the  Posadas  and  the  reverence  observed  duriii"  the  procession  and 
jirayers  is  replaced  hy  a  fjay  spirit  of  festivity,  especially  amonp:  the 
children.  This  second  jiart  of  the  Posadas  usually  takes  place  in  the 
patio  and  is  hefiun  hy  the  lighting  of  colored  lanterns  and  a  display 
of  fireworks.  Candies  and  fruits  are  distributed  to  all,  and  the  older 
ones  gather  around  the  children,  for  whom  is  reserved  the  fun  of  the 
pinata. 

The  pinata,  which  is  suspended  in  the  center  of  the  patio,  is  an 
earthenware  jar,  gayly  decorated  with  gold  and  silver  paper  and  col¬ 
ored  tissue  fringe  and  streamers.  The  jar  is  made  in  a  great  variety 
of  sizes  and  shapes,  and  one  may  suit  one’s  fancy  with  anything  from 
a  small  plain  round  one  to  such  fantastic  things  as  flying  birds,  air¬ 
planes,  or  fairies.  The  children  come  one  hy  one,  blindfolded  and 
provided  with  a  stick,  to  try  to  break  the  pinata,  which  has  been  lib¬ 
erally  filled  with  fruits,  nuts,  and  sweetmeats.  Finally,  some  lucky 
child  breaks  it  with  his  stick  and  its  contents  are  spilled  onto  the 
floor,  whereupon  the  happy  youngsters  scramble  to  get  as  much  of 
the  fruit  and  candies  as  possible. 

The  last  of  the  Posadas,  on  C’hristmas  Eve,  is,  of  course,  the  most 
solemn  and  the  most  im])ressive  of  all.  The  ceremony  begins,  as  on 
the  eight  pnriious  nights,  with  the  recitation  of  the  Rosaiw-  and  the 
procession.  At  the  end  of  the  procession  the  participants  kneel 
with  great  reverence,  and  the  head  of  the  family  offers  a  prayer. 

At  the  end  of  this  prayer,  to  the  singing  of  special  songs,  a  small 
image  of  the  Infant  .Tesus  is  placed  in  the  cradle  in  the  stable  which, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Posadas,  has  been  empty.  The  candles 
around  the  altar  are  lighted  and  everyone  joins  in  singing,  “Alleluia! 
-Mleluia!  Let  us  rejoice  because  the  l^ird  has  deigned  to  come  to  His 
people!  Ix't  us  sing  praises  to  the  Lord.  Come  ye,  sing  and  rejoice! 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Ixird.  Hosanna  in  the 
highest!’’ 

After  the  usual  festivities,  w  hich  are  even  more  gay  than  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  nights,  the  entire  familv  goes  to  the  celebration  of  Midnight 
Mass. 

(’hristmas  Day  in  Mexico  is  passed  more  or  less  (piietly  at  home. 
(Jreetings  are  e.xchanged  between  families  and  friends,  hut  in  Mexico 
the  .American  customs  of  giving  presents  and  the  decoration  of  a 
('hristmas  tree  do  not  exist;  nor  is  the  old  tradition  of  Santa  ('Ians, 
so  familiar  to  all  .\merican  children,  well  known.  Mexican  childrt'ii 
receive  their  t(*ys  and  gifts  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  (ith  of  danu- 
ary  (Epiphany),  the  idea  l»cing  that  the  presents  are  brought  hy  the 
Three  Magi. 
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THE  PAX  AMEHICAX  UXIOX 


For  the  enterprising  small  merchants  of  the  citj’  and  for  the  natives 
of  the  surrounding  villages  the  Posadax  spell  two  weeks  of  brisk  trade 
in  the  open-air  markets,  particularly  in  the,  colorful  and  unique 
puextox.  The  puestos  (market  stalls)  in  Mexico  City,  are  erected  in 
two  parallel  rows  along  the  Alameda,  the  beautiful  central  i)ark  of  the 
capital.  Made  of  a  simj)le  framework  covered  with  canvas  roofs  and 
white  cloth  walls,  the  puestox  spring  up  almost  overnight  around  the 
middle  of  December,  and  continue  attracting  the  throngs  until  after 
Xew  Year’s  day. 

Rich  and  poor  alike  mingle  there  in  holiday  mood  to  huj'  all  the 
things  that  make  for  good  Fosadax;  Diminutive  colored  candles, 
quaint  figurines,  statuettes,  huts,  shepherds,  annuals,  for  the  altar 
of  the  Xativit}'  and  the  procession;  paper  lanterns  and  streamers, 
spruce  and  pine  branches,  strings  of  Spanish  moss,  for  the  decorations 
of  the  patio  and  the  house;  little  paper  hags  and  baskets  or  more 
elaborate  clay  and  porcelain  figures,  to  be  filled  with  nuts  and  candies 
as  favors  for  the  grown-ups;  and  for  the  children’s  delight,  the  piiiaia, 
oranges,  sweet  limes,  sugarcane,  peanuts,  tejocotex,  jicamax,  and 
other  delicious  native  fruits. 

A  visit  a  few  weeks  before  the  Foxadax  to  the  villages  nestled  in  the 
mountains  around  the  valley  of  Mexico  gives  an  idea  of  the  infiniU* 
care  and  tenderness  which  the  natives  put  into  the  making  of  all  the 
different  little  objects  and  figures,  so  precious  and  dear  to  us  since 
our  earliest  cliildhood.  Sittmg  in  and  around  their  adobe  house,  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  the  old  and  wrinkled  grandparents,  the 
alert  and  vivacious  youths,  and  the  mischievous  little  girl  and  boy  of 
.■»  or  b,  work  actively  and  cheerfully,  humming  a  song,  modeling  clay, 
mixing  dyes,  cutting  and  |>asting  richly  colored  papc  r  -  each  one 
following  his  own  ideas,  and  all  finding  new  ways  of  expressing  their 
inborn  sense  of  beauty  in  form  and  color. 

Slowly  grows  the  output  of  the  family,  and  when  the  day  comes  the 
entire  househtdd  takes  to  the  r(»ad,  afoot,  on  burros,  in  carts  or,  in 
more  re<-ent  years,  in  less  picturesque  but  swifter  motor  busses, 
toward  the  city  and  the  puextox,  bearing  their  treasured  works  of  art, 
thinking  m(»re  of  the  inner  satisfaction  they  are  going  to  receive  wlu'n 
th(!  city  crowds,  with  avid  and  dazzled  eyes,  will  admire  and  buy 
their  masterpieces,  than  of  the  small  profits  that  will  jingle  in  their 
leather  pockets  when  they  return  home  after  the  always  too  short 
holidays. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  FOURTH  PAN 
AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 

By  Adam  Carter 
Of  the  Fan  American  I’nion  Staff 


PAX  AMKKK'AX  Commercial  Conferences  are  a  natxiral  conse- 
(jiience  of  tl>e  jrrowtli  of  Inter-American  trade.  The  more  this 
commercial  intercourse  increases,  the  jrreater  the  need  for  these  coor- 
dinatinfr  assemblies,  the  {rreater  the  need  for  afiencies  intended  to 
help  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  harmonious  and  mutually  profitable 
relations.  The  fact  that  four  of  these  C'onferences  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  is  possibly  the  best  indication  as  to  their  iisefulness. 

The  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  met  at  Wash- 
injrton,  1).  C.,  from  October  5  to  13,  1931,  with  all  the  Pan  .Vmerican 
countries  represented,  officially  and  by  delegrates  from  many  private 
organizations. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  Fourth  Conference  may  he  divided  into 
those  which  are  immediate  and  complete  and  those  which  provide 
starting;  points  for  the  work  to  he  performed  by  all  the  ofhcial  and 
])rivate  orpuiizations  interested  in  the  develojJinent  of  commerce 
between  these  countries. 

First,  perhaps,  amonjr  the  immediate  residts,  is  the  fact  that  a 
sttuly  of  the  conclu.sions  arrived  at  by  the  ('onference  furnishes  a 
comprehensive  and  accurate  picture  of  pres»'nt-<lay  trade  conditions 
aind  trends  on  this  Continent.  The  Final  .Vet,  which  contains  all 
the  resolutions  and  recommendations  approved,  shows  the  nature  of 
the  problems  on  which  unification  of  opinion  has  been  achieved,  and 
the  extent  of  this  unification.  The  synthesis  of  continental  view- 
])oints  contained  in  this  document  has  jireat  value  for  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  .Vmerican  (\mtinent.  Other  imme- 
<liate  results  of  the  ('onference  are  the  contacts  established  amon" 
luisiness  men  ])rest‘nt  at  the  sessions,  and  the  information  obtained 
by  them  on  the  problems  aiul  ])olicies  of  the  various  countries  throujrh 
the  speeches  made  and  the  discussions  which  took  idace,  and  throu<rh 
private  conversations. 

The  Conference  set  aside  a  day  for  a  series  of  round-table  meetiiiirs 
between  Latin  .Vmerican  delcfiates  and  .Vmerican  business  men. 
These  meetin"s  afforded  an  excellent  opimrtunity  for  the  acquisition 
of  authoritative,  first-hand  information  on  each  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  and  were  well  attended  by  representatives  of  some  of 
the  eommercial  interests  whieh  have  invested,  or  are  ])lannin^  to 
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invest,  in  those  countries.  Immediately  after  the  Conference,  the 
Latin  American  delegates  left  on  a  three  weeks’  tour  of  some  of  the 
most  important  industrial  and  commercial  centers  on  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  By  means  of  this  tour,  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  delegates,  who  had  been  supplying  American  business  men  with 
information  on  their  respective  countries,  were  given  occasion  to 
observe  present-day  American  industrial  and  commercial  methods 
and  conditions. 

Before  entering  into  considerations  on  the  work  outlined  by  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  agencies  by  which  this  work  should  be  performed. 
They  are  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics,  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  the  business  organizations  active  in  inter- 
American  trade.  Some  of  the  resolutions  and  recommendations  call 
for  official  rather  than  for  private  action,  hut  the  e.xecution  of  others 
depends  largely  upon  the  initiative  of  the  commercial  groups  con¬ 
cerned.  Besides,  the  attitude  of  business  men  toward  the  conclusions 
of  the  Conference,  their  approval  of  this  work,  and  the  interest  they 
evince  in  seeing  it  carried  into  effect  will  have  great  influence  on 
official  policies.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  business  will  play 
a  large  part  in  the  realization  of  the  work  begun  by  the  Conference. 

Some  of  the  topics  included  in  the  program  which  had  not  appeared 
on  the  agenda  of  previous  Commercial  Conferences  deal  with  matters 
whose  importance  has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  few 
years.  Their  inclusion  is  an  indication  of  the  widening  scope  of  the 
discussions  at  these  Pan  American  gatherings.  Among  these  new 
topics  may  he  mentioned  Commercial  Aviation,  Development  of 
Tourist  Travel,  Electrical  Communications,  and  Free  Ports.  The 
development  of  Transportation  had  been  taken  up  by  previous  Con¬ 
ferences,  especially  in  regard  to  highways  and  maritime  services,  hut 
the  work  done  by  the  Fourth  Conference  on  this  question  is  the  most 
up-to-date  and  conqirehensive  both  as  to  aspects  covered  and  as  to 
the  e.xtent  to  which  these  were  studied.  The  Conference  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  that  this  subject  has  for  the  betterment  of 
inter-American  relations  in  general  and  trade  relations  in  particular. 

Commercial  Aviation  was  studied  by  the  Sixth  International 
American  Conference,  which  met  at  Ilabana  in  1928.  A  convention 
on  this  subject  was  signed  at  that  time.  The  Fourth  Commercial 
Conference,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of  that  Conven¬ 
tion,  recommended  that  the  utmost  simplification  possible  he  achieved 
in  regard  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  aircraft  and  the  transfer  of 
passengers  and  merchandise,  and  that  no  taxes  he  imposed  on  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  said  aircraft.  Other  recommendations  made 
refer  to  facilities  for  the  importation  of  apparatus  and  fuel,  exemp- 
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tion  of  aircraft  services  from  taxation,  official  and  private  assistance 
for  the  development  of  these  services  and  aids  to  navigation. 

The  resolutions  on  Tourist  Travel  deal  with  the  creation  of  an  official 
Pan  American  Tourist  Bureau  with  headquarters  in  Xew  York  City; 
with  the  simplification  of  the  formalities  governing  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  tourists;  with  a  ])rogram  for  future  action  presented 
by  the  Federacion  Sudamericana  de  Turismo  (South  American  Tourist 
Federation);  and  with  a  convention  for  the  promotion  of  tourist 
travel  which  is  to  he  considered  officially  and  submitted  to  the 
Seventh  International  American  Conference  for  definitive  action. 

The  e.xecution  of  a  large  share  of  the  work  outlined  by  the  Conference 
in  regard  to  Electrical  Communications  corresponds  to  private  enter- 
l)rise.  The  work  in  which  these  interests  must  participate  comprises 
the  establishment  of  new  direct  land  lines,  submarine  cables,  and  radio 
stations;  the  modernization  of  communication  systems;  improve¬ 
ment  of  personnel;  inspection  service;  standardization  of  messages; 
and  advertising. 

Currency  Stabilization,  Standardization,  and  Statistics  were  some  of 
the  other  new  topics  taken  up  by  the  Conference. 

The  resolutions  on  Currency  Stabilization  show  the  C’onference  to 
he  opposed  to  inflation  and  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the  possibilities 
of  rehabilitating  silver. 

In  regard  to  Standardization,  the  Conference  recommended  that 
the  countries  make  known  the  specifications  of  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  products  exported  and  reaffirmed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Sixth  International  C'onference  of  American  States,  which  re¬ 
quested  the  Inter-.Vmerican  High  Commission  to  obtain  and  arrange 
data  on  the  standardization  of  specifications.  This  work  is  being 
])erformed  at  the  present  time  by  the  Commission,  which  has  made 
considerable  progress.  A  draft  convention  on  specifications  and 
nomenclature  has  been  prepared  by  the  Commission.  The  Fourth 
Commercial  Conference  ad\-ised  the  adoption  of  this  convention. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  Conference  had  to  do  with  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  an  Inter- American  Commercial  Code  and  with  Cooperation 
amony  Central  Hanks.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  resolutions  it 
may  he  said  that  the  Pan  American  Union  will  at  once  undertake 
the  necessaiA'  studies,  and  in  regard  to  the  second,  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Central  Banks  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Chile  will  he  held  at  Lima  in  the  near  future,  in  which 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  of  the  United  States 
will  participate. 

A  way  of  showing  the  progress  attained  on  some  of  the  topics  which 
had  been  taken  up  by  previous  (’onferences  is  to  compare  some  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Third  (Commercial  Conference  which  met 
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in  1927  with  those  approved  by  the  Fourth  ('onferenee  on  the  same 
subjects. 

In  connection  with  Ilifilnrays,  the  Third  Conference  took  cotrni- 
zance  and  expressed  approval  of  the  work  hein^  |)erfornied  by  the  Pan 
American  Confederation  for  Highway  Education.  Cooperation  be¬ 
tween  that  body  and  the  Pan  American  Union  is  now  so  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  no  official  pronouncements  were  recpiired  on  the  subject 
from  the  b’ourth  (’onference.  Reference  is  made  to  the  C'onfedera- 
tion  in  one  of  the  resolutions,  hut  this  time  in  connection  with  the 
assistance  it  is  to  give  in  organizing  the  exchange  of  information  on 
traflic  control  measures  in  the  various  countries.  The  resolutions  on 
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highways  adopted  by  the  Fourth  ('onference  deal  not  only  with  gen¬ 
eral  princi|)les  as  do  those  adoptc'd  at  the  Third,  hut  also  review  some 
phase's  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  few 
yeais.  Developments  after  1927  include  approval  ley  the  Sixth 
International  ('otiference  of  .American  States  (Hahana,  192S)  of  a 
r('sohition  r('conimending  the  construction  of  an  Inter-American 
Highway;  ap|)ropriation  by  the  (Jovernnient  of  the  Unitt'd  States  of 
$')(), 9()t)  for  reconnaissance  siirvi'vs  of  said  highway,  and  of  $20,000 
by  the  (lovernnient  of  Panama  for  preliminary  expenst's;  creation  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway  ('onimission ;  e.xi'cntion  of  survey  and 
construction  work  on  this  project  in  various  jiarts  of  the  continent, 
t'spi'cially  in  Mexico  and  ('entral  America:  celebration  of  the  S'cond 
Pan  American  C’ongress  of  Highways  at  Rio  de  daneiro  (,1929); 
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adoption  of  a  Pan  American  Convention  on  the  Regulation  of  Auto¬ 
motive  Traflic  (1930);  and,  in  general,  an  increase  in  highway  con¬ 
struction  throughout  the  American  Repuhlies.  The  cooperation  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  these  Repuhlies  has  heen  and  will  continue 
to  he  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  highways,  which  are 
so  beneficial  to  these  interests. 

The  resolution  on  Commercial  Arbitration  adopted  hy  the  Third 
Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  recommended  that  arbitral 
committees  he  instituted  and  arbitration  agreements  executed  be¬ 
tween  all  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  various  Repuhlies.  The 
extent  to  which  these  suggestions  have  heen  followed  is  shown  hy 
the  fact  that  we  find  the  Fourth  Conference  advising  that  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  arbitral  tribunals  of  the  various  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  suhseijuent  procedure  resulting  therefrom,  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  regularly  and  promptly.  The  recommendations  of  the  Fourth 
Conference  pertaining  to  commercial  arbitration  are  much  wider  in 
scope  than  those  of  the  Third,  and  as  a  residt  of  them  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  will  study  a  system  of  arbitration  to  he  used  hy  commer¬ 
cial  interests  throughout  the  Pan  American  Repuhlies  and  in  other 
countries.  The  Union  is  to  transmit  its  findings  to  the  member 
nations,  together  with  a  draft  convention  on  commercial  arbitration 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Fourth  Commercial  Conference.  The 
various  nations  are  to  express  their  views  on  the  question  before 
May  31,  1932.  The  draft  convention  and  the  Union’s  report  are  to 
he  studied  hy  a  technical  Juridical  Commission  which  was  organized 
hy  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  and  the 
whole  subject  is  to  have  definitive  consideration  at  the  approaching 
Seventh  International  ('onference. 

The  subject  of  Trade-Markx  and  Patent  Itiffldx  was  not  taken  up 
hy  the  Third  ('ommercial  (\)nference,  hut  since  then  a  Convention 
on  Trade-Marks  and  (’ommercial  Protection  has  heen  signed  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1929),  and  an  Inter-American  Trade-Mark  Bureau  estab¬ 
lished  at  Hahana.  The  Fourth  ('onference  advised  unanimous  adhe¬ 
sion  to  and  ratification  of  this  (’onvention,  and  made  some  recom¬ 
mendations  to  further  the  work  of  the  bureau.  A  draft  convention 
and  a  draft  jirotocol  on  the  jirotection  of  patent  rights  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  ('onference,  which  referred  them  to  the  Seventh  Interna¬ 
tional  ('onference  of  American  States  or  to  an  inter-American  com¬ 
mission  of  ex|)erts  to  he  appointed  hy  the  Pan  American  Union. 

On  the  subject  of  ('iistoms  Tariffs,  the  Fourth  ('onference  adopted 
the  hdlowing  resolutions; 

.  .  .  tlu*  (’tmfercMu-c.  .  .  .  (AHiviiiced  that  cxcossivc  riistuiiis  tariffs  and  dis- 
rriininatorv  internal  taxos  on  certain  natural  products,  manufactured  or  not, 
constitute  one  of  tlie  jirincipal  causes  of  ttie  economic  crisis  through  whicli  the 
.Vmerican  Keputilics  are  passing,  and  wtiicti  it  is  urgent  to  remedy. 
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Submits  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  American  Governments  the 
iiope  of  the  delegates  that  the  American  Republics  should  grant,  as  far  as  the 
conditions  of  their  internal  economy  may  permit,  the  greatest  tariff  privileges  and 
the  reduction  of  internal  taxes  on  the  natural  products,  manufactured  or  not,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  soil  or  the  industry  of  the  national  territory  of  the  other  countries, 
through  agreements  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  Pan  American  spirit. 

A  motion  adopted  on  .Vniinal  and  Vegetable  Sanitary  Police  resolves 
as  follows; 

1.  To  acknowledge  as  fundamental  principles  that  sanitary  police  regulations 
effective  at  the  present  time,  or  enacted  in  the  future  to  regulate  the  inter- 
.\inerican  traffic  of  vegetable  and  animal  products,  must  not  have  in  their  prac¬ 
tical  application  the  character  of  protective  customs  measures. 

2.  That  in  the  application  of  all  restrictions  of  a  sanitary  nature  in  the  inter- 
.\merican  traffic  of  animal  and  vegetable  products,  in  order  to  determine  the 
origin  of  the  product,  the  term  “infected  zones”  l)e  used  instead  of  “infected 
countries”,  upon  condition  that  the  country  of  origin  give  all  necessary  facilities 
to  determine  its  sanitary  condition. 

3.  To  recommend  to  the  American  countries  the  negotiation  of  agreements  for 
the  regulation  of  the  foregoing  principles. 

Other  subjects  on  the  agenda  of  the  Third  Conference  which  were 
also  taken  up  at  the  Fourth  are  Conmiar  Fees,  Consular  ami  Customs 
Procedure,  Defin  ition  of  Trade  Terms,  and  Teaching  oj  Economic  Geog¬ 
raphy.  Considerable  jirogress  has  been  made  on  these  subjects  since 
1927,  through  the  efforts  of  official  bodies  and  of  private  organiza¬ 
tions.  Draft  conventions  have  been  signed  on  Consular  Procedure 
and  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  material  on  Trade  Terms  has  been  collected  by  the  Pan 
American  Union,  which  is  to  continue  its  activities  on  this  subject 
and  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial 
Conference  were,  without  a  doidit,  of  greater  importance  than  those 
of  the  three  previous  gatherings.  The  factors  which  make  for  the 
success  of  Pan  American  undertakings  are  constantly  becoming  more 
important  and  placed  the  Fourth  Conference  in  an  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  performance  of  its  tasks.  A  clearer  conception  of  the 
objectives  to  he  attained  through  each  one  of  the  channels  of  Pan 
American  activity;  a  wider  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  American  countries  is  a  reality  and  that  closer  co¬ 
operation  and  better  understanding  between  these  countries  are  not 
merely  desirable  but  also  indispensable;  an  increase  in  the  facilities  of 
the  organizations  entrusted  with  the  jireparation  of  conferences  and 
the  execution  of  any  resulting  recommendations;  better  collaboration 
on  the  part  of  private  bodies  throughout  the  Americas — these  are 
some  of  the  factors  influential  in  the  suceess  of  the  Fourth  Conference. 


How  well  the  work  hejiun  will  he  carried  out  remains,  of  coui’se,  to 
he  seen.  It  is  true  that  a  preat  deal  was  accomplished,  hut  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  {treat  deal  remains  to  be  done.  The  Pan  American  I’nion, 
the  Commissions  already  in  e.xistence  and  those  created  hy  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  soon  he  playin{;  an  important  ])art  in  the  e.xecution  of 
this  work,  an«l  the  Seventh  International  ('onference  of  American 
States  (Montevideo,  1932),  which  will  have  plenipotentiary  powers, 
will  take  definitive  action  on  a  number  of  subjects. 

All  official  efforts,  however,  can  not  he  wholly  effective,  can  not 
he  decisive,  without  private  cooperation.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is 
shown  that  the  private  interests,  and  not  the  (lovernments,  of  the 
American  Hei)uhlics,  will  determine  the  course  of  action  to  he  taken, 
and  the  ultimate  success  of  these  efforts. 


THE  POETRY  OF  LEOPOLDO  LUGONES 


liy  Alkukik)  Oktiz  Vakcas 

Editorial  Staff.  Pan  American  I'nion 

t\S  MONTANAS  DKL  ORO  {The  Moiiittains  of  (told),  I^eopoldo 
Lufjones’ first  Imokof  verso,  was  received  in  his  native  Arfjentina  and 
tliroiijihout  Latin  Aineiica  with  boundless  |)raise  and  bitter  criticism. 
Anion*;  the  heralds  who  announced  the  appearance  of  the  new  poet 
was  Ruben  Dario  who,  as  he  himself  said  in  his  encomiastic  introduction 
to  the  volume,  jjreeted  the  appearance  of  this  fellow-writer  with  the 
most  shininjr  and  sonorous  of  his  trumpets.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
however,  that  the  <;reat  Nicarajruan  |M>et  was  as  j;enerous  in  lavishing: 
praise  as  in  s(|uanderin^  his  rather  meaj;er  income  upon  others  with  a 
sort  of  childish  delijrht  durin*;  those  distant  ‘;olden  days  when  his 
book  Azul  was  unaniniousiy  applauded  by  the  Spanish  critics.  Did 
Dario’s  seemingly  indiscriminate  kindness  to  so  many  authors  devoid 
of  merit  arise  from  indifference,  ‘renerosity,  or  conteni|)t?  No  one 
will  ever  know.  In  his  ingenuous  and  yet  complex  soul  there  were, 
as  in  the  mifrhty  ocean,  depths  that  no  one  could  fathom.  At  all 
events,  Dario’s  {.renerosity  of  mind,  whether  the  result  of  indifference, 
weariness,  or  scorn,  *;ave  a  jiassing  name  to  a  number  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  verse  writers,  now  forfrotten  or  barely  mentioned  in  aiitholofries 
no  lonjrer  consulted.  The  master’s  praise  of  Lu{rones’  first  book  would 
therefore  be  accejited  with  some  rest*rvations  if  within  its  modernistic 
<‘overs  there  had  been  not  hint;  of  value  but  the  lofty  and  much  coveted 
name  of  the  author  of  the  introduction.  But  that  was  not  all.  The 
small  volume  further  disclosed  the  mark  of  a  noble  lyrical  herita{;e 
and  the  promise  of  future  achievement. 

The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  for  Latin  American 
letters  both  a  turbulent  and  a  i)rolific  period.  In  Buenos  Aires, 
where  the  literary  reform  movement  had  its  center,  there  was  an 
intellectual  restlessness,  the  forerunner  of  the  storm  that  wjis  to 
dash  to  the  <;round  so  many  holy  ima{;es  erected  by  the  worshippers 
of  the  commonplace.  With  the  end  of  the  century  was  comiiif;  the 
end  of  the  romantic  movement,  post|)oned  for  over  oO  years  in  laitin 
.Vmerica,  and  a  new  school,  rebellious  and  audacious,  was  appearing. 

The  series  of  monograjdis  on  European  writers  that  Dario,  as  the 
result  of  his  first  trip  to  the  Old  World,  was  then  publishing  in  La 
Xacion  of  Buenos  Aires  under  the  general  title  of  Imx  Karox  was 
welcomed  by  intellectuals  as  a  proclamation  of  independence  from 
the  narrow  academic  romanticism  which  then  prevailed.  Modern 
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European  thought,  subtle  aiul  profound,  was  brought  through  Dario 
to  the  shores  of  the  River  Plate,  to  he  transmitted  later  to  the  vast 
territories  of  Latin  America.  Rut  European  thought  became  even 
more  profound  aTid  more  subtle  when  interpreted  by  that  gifted  man, 
already  on  the  path  to  immortality,  around  whom  a  group  of  insur¬ 
gent  writers,  mostly  poets,  gathered  to  restore  the  glories  of  C’astilian 
verse. 

Weary  of  the  morbid  romanticism  of  Spain  and  France  as  e.xpressed 
in  the  writings  of  Xiifiez  de  Arce,  Campoainor,  Velarde,  and  Lamartine, 
Latin  American  poets  looked  upon  Dario  as  the  New  Messiah  who 
had  come  to  free  them  from  the  chains  of  tradition.  It  was  in  the 
busy  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  first  clashes 
Iwdween  the  worshipj)ers  of  the  old  school  and  the  followers  of 
modernism  took  place.  Among  those  who  used  to  gather  in  the 
Bohemian  coffeehouse  at  the  Argentine  capital  where  Dario  was 
preaching  his  new  gospel  were  some  whose  names  quickly  won  a  place 
of  honor  in  Spanish  letters.  There  were  .lose  Ingenieros,  critic  and 
philosopher;  Ricardo  .laimes  Freyre,  the  Bolivian  poet,  who  at  that 
time  had  just  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  from  Brazil,  bringing  with  him 
the  magnificent  poetrj’^  of  Anthero  de  Quental  and  C’ruz  e  Souza  to  be 
rendered  into  Castilian  vers<‘;  Alberto  (Ihiraldo,  poet  and  novelist; 
Ricardo  Rojas,  whose  IliKtoria  de  hi  Literatura  Argentina  constitutes 
a  lasting  monument  to  the  letters  of  his  native  land;  Alberto  (Jer- 
••Imnoff,  distinguished  essayist;  and  last  hut  not  least,  Ijcopoldo 
Lugones,  who  was  to  he  critic,  historian,  educator,  scientist,  diplomat, 
and,  above  all,  poet. 

So  much  for  Arg«*ntina,  and,  if  we  tuni  to  some  of  the  other  Latin 
.\inerican  countries,  we  shall  find  a  number  of  authors  no  less  brilliant. 
In  Colombia,  which  had  just  lost  .lose  Asuncion  Silva,  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  artists  in  the  use  of  language  who  ever  appeared  upon  her 
intellecttial  stage,  (luillermo  Vahmeia  was  writing  poems  with  such  a 
cool  perfection  of  form  that  they  seemed  as  though  destined  to  he 
engraved  on  a  Creek  amphora.  In  Me.xico  there  were  two  men  as 
gifted  us  the}'  were  dissimilar  -  Salvador  Diaz  Miron  and  the  refined 
and  us<-etic  Amado  Nervo;  from  them  the  lyrical  scepter  passed  to 
Enrique  (ionzalez  Martinez,  who  now  hohls  it  with  honor.  In  Peru 
there  was  Santos  Choeano;  and  in  Ciiiatemala  we  find,  among  others, 
Maximo  Soto  Hall,  who  20  years  later  was  to  give  to  the  world  a  noble 
and  dignifi(‘d  int<*rpretation  of  Dario,  and  Enricpie  (idmi'z  Carrillo,  tin* 
unsiirpuss4*d  chronicler;  and  no  one  could  overlook  the  Cruguayan 
.Jos<'  Enriqm*  Ro<ld,  who  was  then  preaching  his  philosophy  to  the 
youth  of  Latin  America  in  a  style  of  crystal  purity,  tin*  like  of  which 
has  s<‘ldom  appeared  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Spanish  language. 

Such  in  the  main  was  the  intellectual  panorama  of  Latin  America 
during  that  memoruhle  year  of  l)Slt7,  when  Lugones’  Imk  Montanan  del 
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Oro  made  its  appearance.  The  small  volume  of  some  200  pa^es, 
printed  in  Buenos  Aires  with  a  list  of  the  author’s  previous  works, 
refused  by  various  puhlishei’s  on  moral  <rrounds,  and  a  final  note 
statin';  that^the  hook  had  been  composed  and  printed  in  three  days, 
was  received  in  the  ca|)ital  of  Ar»;entina  by  some  as  an  open  challensre 
to  the  literary  and  moral  codes  then  prevailin';.  Othci-s  saw  in  the 
dazzlin';  pilgrim  of  the  f;olden  mountains  not  oidy  a  brave  leader  who 
showed  them  the  coasts  of  a  vir*;!!!  land,  hut  also  one  of  the  most 
<-onsummate  writers  of  Spanish  verse.  The  views  of  both  sides  were 
well  founded. 

But  to  raise  a  commotion  over  a  hook  of  verse  was  not  the  e.xclusive 
privilef;e  of  Buenos  Aires.  What  student  of  literature  does  not 
rememher  the  stormy  trial  that  was  witnessed  by  the  Paris  of  the 
middle  19th  century?  Charles  Baudelaire,  the  translator  and 
admirer  of  that  other  poet,  even  more  jrifted  and  more  misunderstood, 
Kdpir  Allan  Poe,  published  a  hook  whose  suj;j;estive  title,  Ltx  Fhurx 
<iu  Mai,  indicated  the  morbidness  of  its  stran«;e  contents.  In  this 
volume,  which  mi^ht  he  compared  to  an  e.\(juisitely  chased  phial 
containing  a  danf;erous  thou‘;h  not  lethal  elixir,  Baudelaire  wmte 
with  the  mind  of  an  artist  rather  than  with  the  instinct  of  a  demoniac. 
French  morals  were,  however,  shocked  by  the  hook,  and  the  author 
and  the  publisher  were  convicted  by  the  courts  as  public  offenders. 
Why,  then,  should  we  he  surprised  that  in  distant  Buenos  Aires  a 
youthful  poet,  ambitious  and  dariiif;,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the 
conservative  provimr  of  C'drdoha,  should  he  subjected  to  merciless 
attacks  upon  the  appearance  of  a  hook  which  was  at  once  a  challenge 
to  literary  canons,  represented  until  the  appearance  of  Dario  by  FA 
Alinaiun/ae  Su<l-^\nierlcauo,  and  a  protest  against  the  vapid  romanti¬ 
cism  and  the  no  less  vapid  sentimentalism  of  the  times?  The  <;reat 
city  of  Buenos  Aires,  busily  en‘;aj;ed  in  commerce,  had  had  up  to  that 
time  little  leisure  for  intellectual  pui-suits,  which  were  far  less  i)rofitahle 
than  its  wheat  and  wool  traflic. 

Before  proceediiif;  further  with  this  brief  appreciation  of  the  rich 
and  complex  poetry  of  one  of  the  j;reatest  and  most  discussed  men  of 
letters  of  Latin  .\merica,  we  may  well  pause  to  "ive  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  or  rather  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  his  intellect  was  molded. 

Leopoldo  Lu^ones  was  lM)rn  in  Uio  Sec*,  I’rovince  of  ('ordoha,  in 
the  .\rj;entine  Republic,  in  the  year  1S74.  The  ci*mparative  isolation 
of  this  mountainous  rej;ion,  almost  in  the  j;eo‘;raphical  center  of  the 
nation  and  far  from  Buenos  .\ires  and  the  River  Plate,  that  hi‘;hway 
of  (‘ommerceand  ideas  from  beyond  the  sea,  tends  tt*  promote  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  intelle(‘tuat  specidation.  Because  of  its  inland  situation,  this 
Province,  more  than  any  other  of  the  .\ii;entine  ('onfederation,  was 
long  reluctant  t<*  accept  new  trends  of  thought,  and  clung  with  charac¬ 
teristic  tenacity  to  the  philosophical  and  literary  patterns  brought 
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from  S|)ain  by  tho  foundiM’s  of  the  veiu'rnblo  Univt'rsity  of  C'ordoha, 
located  in  tlic  ca|)ital  of  the  Province.  The  influence  of  this  Alina 
Mater,  which  from  its  foundation  had  permeated  the  whole  region, 
createtl  a  number  of  cultural  institutions  of  great  repute,  and  although 
provincial  in  tendencies  and  atmosjihere,  in  the  rniveisity  itself 
were  educated  mastei's  of  various  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
especially  those  |)ertaining  to  theology.  From  its  lecture  halls  came 
forth  into  public  leadershij)  statesmen,  bishops,  historians,  lawyers, 
military  leaders,  and  thinkers  of  continental  renown,  formed  in  tradi¬ 
tional  molds  of  thought.  In  this  distant  city  Leopoldo  Lugones 
spent  his  first  20  years.  The  poet,  contrary  to  what  was  expected 
from  such  a  projiitious  environment,  did  not  embrace  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  a  profession  which  in  those  days  was  generally  chosen  by  sons 
of  old  provincial  families.  As  a  consecpience  of  his  failure  to  enter 
the  seminary,  the  Church  perhaps  lost  a  learned  clergyman,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  Argentine  literature  won  a  bold  innovator. 

The  first  poetry  and  literary  essays  of  Leopoldo  Lugones,  which 
began  to  appear  in  the  year  189")  in  the  local  |)apers  of  ('ordoba  under 
the  pen  name  of  (ill  I\iz,  immediately  caught  public  attention  because 
of  the  novelty  of  their  imagery  and  the  audacity  of  their  ideas.  Be¬ 
hind  that  revolutionary  verse,  some  of  it  harsh  and  distorted,  some 
e.\(iuisitely  musical,  but  throughout  replete  with  daring  innovations, 
there  was  a  substantial  personality,  a  man  endowed  with  solid  cul¬ 
ture  and  familiar  with  the  classics  whose  influence  he  was  to  fight. 
Furthermore,  Lugones  had  that  most  necessary  (juality  for  realizing 
one’s  ambitions,  an  unlimit'Hl  confidence  in  one’s  own  mental  powers. 
But  as  it  became  clear  to  him  that  the  narrow  channels  of  provincial 
life  did  not  suit  his  rebellious  si)irit,  he  prepared  for  the  conquest  of 
Buenos  Aires.  It  was  there  that  his  victories  began  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Imx  Montanas  del  (fro. 

With  regard  to  his  other  lyrical  volumes  mentioned  here,  which,  to 
our  mind,  mark  a  definite  |>eriod  in  the  poetical  evolution  of  Latin 
America,  we  have  followed  the  ap|)arent  unity  of  thought  that  binds 
them  together  like  a  fine  yet  |)erce|)tible  thread,  rather  than  the 
chronological  order. 

Critics  more  partial  than  just  have  claimed  to  hear  a  clear  echo  of 
the  F'renchman  Baudelaire,  the  Brazilian  C’ruz  e  Souza,  the  ('olom- 
bian  Jose  Asuncion  Silva,  in  Las  Montanas  Del  Oro;  of  the  I’ruguayan 
Julio  Herrera  y  Reissig,  in  some  of  the  sonnets  of  Los  Cre/nusealos  del 
Jardln;  and  of  the  Frenchman  Jules  Laforgue,  in  Lanario  Senti¬ 
mental.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  while  Lugones  had  certain 
spiritual  characteristics  common  to  poets  of  similar  temperament,  he, 
who  more  than  once  had  proven  his  own  wings  strong  enough  to  soar 
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into  the  liijihest  realms  of  |)oetu*  thought,  had  no  need  of  another’s 
pinions. 

If  tt)-day  we  serutini/.e  Las  Montanas  del  Oro  with  an  iin|)artiai  eye, 
we  soon  realize  that  its  greatest  merit  consisted  in  bringing  into  relief 
hy  exaggeration  the  new  tendencies  that  were  hound  sooner  or  later 
to  he  accepted.  The  hook  was  a  display  of  harharous  anarchy,  in 
which  the  sublime  was  mingled  with  the  ridiculo\is,  limpidity  with 
obscurity.  It  was  whimsical  and  changeable,  a  little  oratorical,  a 
little  Satanic,  sensual,  trivial  and  profound,  crowded  with  fantastic 
images,  strange  concei)tions,  and  distorted  ideas  which  are  almost 
buried  under  the  accumulation  of  extravagant  metaphoi’s,  and  yet 
it  was  beautiful,  and  at  times  as  clear  as  an  October  moon.  There 
was  an  excessive  eagerness  to  amaze,  hut  there  was  also  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  for  innovation. 

Those  who  denounced  the  first  verses  of  Lugones  for  their  extrava¬ 
gance,  vacuity,  and  insincerity  were  not  altogether  wrong,  hut  in 
their  hasty  judgment  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  amidst  much 
dross  were  fine  grains  of  j)ure  gold.  In  his  eagerness  for  change,  in 
his  honest  desire  to  surpass  himself,  he  sometimes  committed  serious 
faults  of  affectation  and  ambiguity;  these,  however,  are  common  to 
all  |)oets  at  one  time  or  another  in  their  human  career.  But  side  hy 
side  with  stanzas  lacking  in  rhythm  and  harmony  and  intermingled 
with  lines  in  which  the  thought  is  lost  in  a  torrent  of  words,  what  a 
beauty  of  style  and  concej)tion  we  find  in  some  of  tlie  vei'ses  that 
composed  this  volume: 

El  ptH'ta  t's  cl  astro  <ic  su  propio  dcsticrro. 

K1  ticiic  su  cal)cza  junto  a  Dios,  conio  todos, 

JMTO  su  carnc  cs  fruto  do  los  cosinicos  lodos 
do  la  vida.  Su  osplritu  del  luisnio  yufto  os  siorvo, 
poro  oil  su  froiito  vilira  la  intof^ridad  dol  Vorlio. 

Listening  to  this  grand  and  solemn  music,  we  inevitably  think  of 
Victor  Hugo  in  his  most  inspired  moments.  Few  poets  in  the  Spanish 
langtiage  have  attained  such  loftiness  of  thotight  as  that  exjtressed 
in  the  lines: 

El  oiolo  os  la  froiito  do  Dios 
soliro  la  otorna  soronidad  suspoiisa; 

ouando  so  lloiia  do  astros  y  soiiibra,  os  tpio  Dios  pionsa. 

The  idea  expressed  in  this  last  verse  atones  for  many  of  the  hook's 
imperfections.  Standing  on  the  stimmit  of  his  golden  mountains 
because,  as  he  says,  great  men  and  motmtains  should  always  he 
standing,  the  ])oet  gazes  over  the  broad  panorama  of  the  earth,  to 
remind  us  still  in  an  epic  tone  that — 

Taiito  valo  rasftar  uii  lirio 
ooiuo  luaiiohar  uii  astro; 
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and  with  the  same  ease  witli  which  he  ascends  to  the  most  difficult 
heights  of  human  thought,  he  comes  down  to  the  valleys  to  sing  the 
beauty  that  nature  holds  in  its  varied  and  multiple  forms  of  whicli 
sea,  flower,  and  woman  are  the  most  alluring  and  the  most  enig¬ 
matical. 

In  some  of  the  poems  that  comjiosed  this  volume,  such  as  the  one 
called  ..1  Iliiiteria,  the  poet  takes  us  with  consummate  art  through  the 
horror  of  those  strangely  desolate  regions  which  were  so  familiar  to 
Poe : 

iOh,  e6m<)  tc  inirabaii  las  tiiiiehlas, 
cuaiulo  c'inciido  el  nudo  dc  tu  abra/.o 
a  mi  i^argatita,  luientras  yu  espolcaba 
el  formidable  ijar  de  a(|Uel  eaballo, 
cniziibanios  la  selva  temblorosa, 
llevaiidu  nuestro  horror  bajo  los  astros! 

Era  una  selva  larga,  toda  negra; 

la  selva  tloh)rosa  ciiyos  gajos 

echabaii  sangre  al  gol|>e  dc  las  haelias, 

como  los  miembros  de  un  moluseo  cxtrafio.  .  .  . 

El  espuiiiante  potro  galopaba 
mojando  de  sudorcs  su  caiisaiicio, 
y  ya  liacfa  mil  anos  qvie  corria 
por  atpiel  bostpie  lugubre. 

Mil  anos! 

If,  in  this  first  book  of  youthful  fervor,  the  jioet  paid  unrestrained 
tribute,  perhaps  more  than  he  should  have  rendered,  to  modernistic 
tendencies,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  when  he  forgets  his  role  of 
apostle  of  decadence  and  turns  his  eyes  to  his  native  land  his  lyre 
becomes  a  powerful  trumpet,  such  as  Walt  Whitman’s: 

Pueblo,  se  poderoso,  s6  grande,  se  fecimdo 
abrete  nuevos  cauces  en  cste  Nuevo  Mundo, 
rcspira  en  las  montanas  saludables  alicntos, 
destuerce  los  cerrojos  del  antro  de  los  vientos. 

In  his  second  book,  Loh  Crepusculos  del  Jardln,  Lugones  shows 
himself  rather  the  detached  esthete,  taking  this  term  as  indicative  of 
artificial  excpiisiteness  in  art,  than  the  emotional  poet.  Here  the 
artist  mi.xes  on  his  palette  with  steady  hand  the  vivid  colors  that  he 
needs  for  his  dazzling  dawns  and  strange  twilights,  and  presents  us 
with  some  perfect  miniature  paintings  that,  in  their  magic  artificiality, 
seem  as  if  copied  from  Watteau: 

La  tarde  con  ligcra  pincclada  . 
quc  ilumind  la  paz  dc  nuestro  asilo, 
apuntd  en  su  matiz  crisol)crilo 
una  sutil  dccoracidn  morada. 

Surgi6  enorme  la  luna  en  la  cnramada; 
las  hojas  agravaban  su  sigilo, 
y  una  arana  en  la  punta  de  su  liilo 
tejla  sobre  el  astro  hipnotizada. 
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In  this  lyric  jewel  we  admire  the  complete  expression  of  the  poet’s 
soul  and  the  masterliness  of  the  technique. 

Daring  sensuous  imagery,  beauty  of  form  and  sound,  blended 
colors,  triumph  in  this  volume  which,  though  devoid  of  emotion,  is  an 
accomplished  work  of  art. 

The  classical  meter  that  he  has  used  in  some  poejns  of  this  volume 
with  such  impeccable  mastery  is  an  eloquent  proof  that  the  technique 
of  Spanish  verse  had  no  secrets  for  the  Argentine  poet.  As  an 
example  of  this  assertion,  we  might  quote  some  stanzas  of  his  Endecha, 
a  little  masterpiece  of  delicacy  and  charm,  written  in  the  best  manner 
of  the  Castilian  poets  of  the  fifteenth  centurj" 

Miel  y  agraz,  diilcc  ciieiniga, 
he  cosechado  en  tu  boea, 

— llama  y  frio; — 

Pue.s  .si  a  bien  amarte  obliga, 
a  mal  quererte  provoca 
tu  de.svio. 

Hien  y  mal  resumen,  sabios, 
dial  pulus  de  inulii  buido 
tus  antojos; 

y  a.si  rechazan  tus  labios 
lo  que  a  furto  has  traido 
con  tus  ojos. 

Si  es  yerro  dc  mi  affliccioii 
tomar  tus  besos  por  ascuas, 
yerre  imis; 

Y  sea  mi  eorazdii 
el  iiicienso  en  que  tus  Paseuas 
quemariis. 

In  the  gallant  days  of  France  the  verses  of  this  dainty  little  volume, 
in  which  emotion  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  the  languorous 
music  of  the  words,  would  have  charmed  more  than  one  fair  duchess, 
if  whispered  in  her  ear  by  some  cavalier. 

The  fruitful  lyric  vein  of  Lugones,  whose  intellectual  life  was 
shaped  in  accordance  with  Rodo’s  advice,  “Renew  yourself  or  die,” 
carried  him  in  some  other  works  to  excesses  of  verbal  opidence,  which 
had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  melody,  the  words  sometimes  being 
coined  for  the  occasion.  Such  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  poems  of 
Lunario  Sentimental,  a  book  which,  we  believe,  was  intended  by  the 
author  to  ridicule  literary  commonplaces,  rather  than  to  be  taken  as 
a  serious  work  of  art.  Some  of  these  most  fantastical  and  intricate 
compositions  are  utterly  meaningless  or  utterly  caricaturish,  but  side 
by  side  witli  their  grotescpieness  and  their  merciless  satire  are  poems, 
such  as  Lof<  Cuatro  Amores  de  DryopoH,  in  which  we  find  Lugones  at 
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his  l)(*st.  This  sorcno  juui  siniplo  elojry  alone  would  have  been  sufli- 
(•i(‘nt  to  <rive  Lufrones  a  |)laee  of  honor  iji  Spanish  letters: 

Itien  se  <|ue  lii  no  i)iu‘(les  aimirine;  poro  dcja 
•  (lue  on  suefios  iiuposihles  te  traduzca  mi  (pieja. 

I'n  iM)tu  do  imposit)lo  viiolvc  al  amor  mas  i)iiro. 

K1  reouerdo  os  soloiime  como  im  santuario  obscuro. 

Y  on  sus  sajsracias  sombras  to  oonsidoro  mnerta 
l)ara  i)odor  amarto  sin  (pie  nadio  lo  adviorta. 

In  El  Libra  <le  las  Paisdjex,  the  poet  employs  his  skill  to  jrive  us, 
amidst  a  few  exotie  flowers  and  faneiful  landscapes  such  as  are  found 
on  fans,  a  feelinjr  of  lastinji  beauty.  As  the  object  of  the  hook  is  not 
depth  of  thought  hut  artistic  workmanship,  we  shall  find  nothiiifr 
transcendental,  nothin^  profound,  nothing  conducive  to  meditation. 
In  turning  over  its  pages,  which  praise  with  a  delightful  skill  the 
frailest  aspects  of  nature — the  petal  rather  than  the  flower,  the  leaf 
rather  than  the  fruit — we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  a  thought  that  can 
carry  us  beyond  the  walls  of  his  flower  garden,  a  thought  for  instance 
like  that  of  Joyce  Kilmer,  solemnly  deej)  in  its  wonderful  simplicity; 

Poems  arc  made  by  fools  like  me 
Hut  only  (Jod  ean  make  a  tree. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Lugones  is  here  endowed  with  the  rare  gift 
of  saying  beautiful  things  that,  while  not  ta.xing  our  thought,  capture 
our  imagination  with  that  indefinable  emotion  that  we  feel  in  gazing 
on  a  bird’s  flight  over  the  sea,  or  hearing  distant  music,  or  looking 
on  a  snow-clad  field: 

El  tiempo  eorrio  sin  motivu 
duleementc  llefjaba  el  invierno, 
y  en  su  Rota  de  azul  pensativo 
la  Hor  reflejaba  lo  eterno. 

or 

Y  en  la  inmensa  a/.ueena  de  la  languida  nieve 
se  inelinaba  el  sileneio  desde  la  eternidad. 

The  above  lines  are  examples  in  which  the  masterly  techni(jue  of 
Lugones  trium|)hs  in  all  its  marvelous  plentitude. 

The  tone  of  sentimentalism,  frivolous  although  not  without  some 
noble  |)reoccu|)ations,  and  the  decadent  attitude  that  the  poet  adopts 
in  Los  Crepusculos  del  Jardin  and  Lnnnrio  Seidimeiital,  have  vanished 
in  the  pages  of  El  Libra  Fiel.  Here  colors  and  forms  are  already 
less  violent  and  the  musical  cadence  is  much  softer.  The  fine  ear  of 
the  poet,  attuned  to  capture  all  melodies,  has  been  listening  to  his 
own  innermost  music  in  order  to  render  its  echo  with  subtle  fidelity. 
Lugones  has  alr(*ady  come  to  realize  that  the  counsel  of  Verlain<‘, 
“De  la  musif/ue  arant  taiite  chase,"  should  not  he  followed  literally, 
for  fear  of  converting  the  lyre  into  a  street  fi<ldle. 
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An  oinotional  atmosphere  where  the  heart  has  found  its  secret 
abode  prevails  in  this  hook.  Neither  vain  sensuality  nor  artificial 
prettiness  is  to  be  found  there.  Throufrh  ])ensively  gcracefid  pages  there 
flows  a  stream  of  emotion  so  deep  as  to  be  painful.  The  poet,  gazing 
at  the  fleeting  charms  of  his  beloved  in  the  full  flower  of  her  youth, 
thinks  of  the  ineWtahle  moment  of  lasting  separation,  and  his  heart 
aches.  In  his  golden  maturity  he  has  come  to  realize  that  behind  all 
love  Death  stands  watching  and  he  exclaims  in  a  moment  of  fearful 
agony: 

Mas  CSC  instaiite  diviiio 
(lue  vive  tii  juvcntud 
llova  on  su  inisiiia  quiotud 
la  coiinoja  del  dostino. 

Cada  iimriimllo  del  viento 
me  dice  en  soplu  de  iiuierte 
qiie  eerea  estoy  de  jH-rderte 
euaiido  mas  mi'a  te  siento. 

.\o  poet  in  Latin  America,  e.xcept  j)erhaps  Amado  Nervo,  has  sur- 
|)assed  Lugones  in  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  that  lies  in  the  above 
lines.  A  feeling  of  sadness,  of  vague  apprehension,  penetrates  him 
at  the  thought  of  the  mutability  of  human  destiny  and  of  the  inevit¬ 
able  loss  of  what  is  deeply  cherished.  He  now  appreciates  fully  what 
Shelley  has  expressed  in  the  imperishable  lines  that  resemble  so 
closely  his  own: 

The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  dies; 

.Ml  that  we  wish  to  stay 
Tempts  and  then  flies. 

Lugones,  the  gallant  singer  of  so  many  heautifid  and  trivial  songs, 
becomes  in  this  hook  a  poet  of  genuine  intensity  and  deep  feeling. 
Those  who  have  acctised  him  of  being  unemotional  need  only  to  read 
the  linos  of  tremftling  sensitiveness  in  h'J  Canto  </e  la  Atufustia,  that 
are  found  in  this  volume: 

Sutil  como  las  alas  dol  iH'rfnmc 
vino  tu  rocuerdo. 

Tus  ojos  <k'Jjoven  cordial  y  tristc, 
tns  cahcllos, 

como  un  lar({o  y  suave  pajaro 
do  siloncio. 

(Lis  cabclhis  epu*  rosiston  a  la  muerte 
con  la  vida  do  la  soda,  on  tanto  mistorio.) 

Tu  Kartcanta  dondo  voo 

palpitar  como  un  sollo/.o  do  san^ro 

la  loida  vida  on  ipio  to  mocos  durmiondo. 
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In  Odwi  Seculare-s  the  poet  who  played  the  mellifluous  flute  in  some 
of  the  books  already  mentioned  becomes  an  epic  sinsjer,  grave,  thought¬ 
ful,  and  powerful,  when  he  announces  on  his  martial  trumpet  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  liberators  of  his  country,  or  when  he  undertakes 
the  task  of  interpreting  the  emotional  wealth  hidden  in  her  heart. 
Here  the  voice  that  whispered  playful  madrigals  in  the  ears  of  fairy 
brides  fainting  with  love  under  the  spell  of  the  moon,  becomes  so 
strong  that,  like  Dario’s  Marcha  Triunfal,  it  will  be  heard  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  native  land.  Long  travels  over  the  roads  of 
art  and  life  have  taught  the  singer  of  La-s  Montanm  del  Oro,  whose 
manly  qualities  are  here  revived,  that  ideas  are  of  far  greater  impor¬ 
tance  in  a  poetical  work  than  mere  music.  His  Canto  a  los  Andefi  in 
this  collection  is  one  of  the  most  serenely  majestic  poems  that  Lugones 
has  conceived : 

Moles  iMjrpetiias  en  que  a  sangre  y  fuego 
nuestra  gcnte  lahr6  su  mejor  pdgina; 
sois  la  pared  fundamental  que  encunibra 
coinu  alt  a  viga  la  honra  dc  la  raza; 

And  he  keeps  this  heroic  strain  until  he  comes  to  the  magnificent 
prayer: 

Llevadles  a  los  iiiAos  que  las  vcan. 

Maced  (|ue  se  ennoblezcan  de  inontana. 

Yo  que  soy  inontan^s  sd  lo  que  vale 
la  ainistad  de  la  piedra  para  el  alma. 

.\o  less  beautiful  and  no  less  powerful  is  his  admirable  Gesta  Magna. 
Through  the  warlike  and  sonorous  distichs  marches  the  heroic  legion 
which  forced  its  passage  over  the  Andes  to  become  a  subject  of  hero¬ 
ism  for  all  time; 

Galopan  en  la  llama  de  oro  del  sol  naciente, 
son  cuatro  mil  bravuras  en  un  solo  torrciite. 

Son  los  libertadores.  I>a  inontana  les  mira 
con  un  sombrio  ccno  de  sobresalto  y  de  ira 
vibrando  en  el  sfuioro  temblor  de  sus  iK^ftasco.s. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  anything  more  beautiful  and  more  virile 
in  any  literature  than  these  lines.  Lugones  paid  a  lofty  tribute  to  his 
native  land  by  dedicating  to  her  on  the  Centenary  of  her  Independence 
his  0(/u.s  Seculare-s,  the  most  noble  product  of  his  lyrical  genius. 

The  last  two  volumes  of  jioetry  by  Lugones,  Romancero  and  Las 
Iloras  Poradas,  are  the  harvest  of  a  ripe  autumn.  The  poet,  having 
traversed  the  most  divergent  roads  of  art,  returns  to  his  native  heath, 
bringing  with  him  a  message  of  experience  and  philosophy.  Fnmi 
his  book  Romancero,  the  jiretty  little  piece  Gaya  Ciencia,  in  which  the 
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popt  with  a  sort  of  graceful  carelessness  defines  his  occupation,  is 
worthy  of  quotation: 

I>a  |)oinpa  dc  los  palaeius, 
la  gallardfa  y  la  prcz 
dc  iiionarcas  y  princcsas 
dar  coil  tal  brillo  sabeis, 

(jue  cn  viiestros  versos  cl  oro 
parcce  resplandecer. 

El  poeta  le  repiiso 
— Senora,  yo  soy  el  rey. 

The  poem  El  Dorado,  which  opens  Los  Horns  Dorados,  impresses  us 
with  its  inspiring  serenity  and  its  dignified  elegance.  The  philosophy 
of  the  poet  is  rather  Epicurean  than  Christian: 

Si  uiia  inai'iaiia  el  cielo  a  tu  vent  ana 
la  inariposa  azul  enviartc  qiiiso; 
si  has  inordido  hasta  el  fondo  tn  iiianzana 
contento  dc  arriesgar  el  Paraiso; 

Si  afable  rie  del  fondo  de  tu  saco 
la  vclcidad  de  la  ultima  numcda; 
si  tcjc  cn  la  hcbra  azul  dc  tu  tabaco 
la  arana  filosdfica  su  seda, 

and  thus  hy  gentle  stages,  we  reach  his  final  beautiful  advice: 

Feliz  con  habor  sido  cucrdo  y  loco, 
sonrie  a  tus  (juiincras  scductoras, 
y  en  tu  huerto  invernal  reserva  un  poco 
do  lento  sol  para  dorar  tus  horas. 
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\etr  meitibers  welcomed. — At  the  first  iiieetiiijr  of  the  (loveiiiin" 
Hoai’if  of  tire  I’nn  Aiuei-ienii  Union  for-  tire  year  11)81-82,  held 
Noveitrher  4,  1981,  five  inentheis  wei’e  weleonred  to  its  deliherations. 
They  wei-e  Their  Kxeelleneies  the  Anrhassador  of  Ai-<rentina,  Dr. 
Feliire  Kspil,  the  Anrhassador  of  Mexieo,  Dr.  dose  Mannel  Piiifi 
Uasani'ane,  the  Minister  of  the  Doirriniean  Reptthlie,  Dr.  Roberto 
Despradel,  and  the  Minister  of  liolivia,  Dr.  Luis  Ahelli.  Dr.  Cai-los 
Leiva,  who  had  been  a  nieirrher  of  the  (lovernin"  Board  for  several 
years  while  ('harjre  <rAf1‘aii'es  of  the  Legation  of  El  Salvador,  was 
weleonred  in  his  new  ea])aeity  of  Minister. 

Election  of  officer.-  lion.  Henry  L.  Stirnson,  Seeretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  was  i-eeleeted  C'hirirrnan  of  the  Roar’d,  and  His 
Exeelleney  Dr.  Orrstes  Kerr’ar’a,  Anrhrrssador  of  Urrha,  wrrs  ehosen 
Viee  Uhair'rrrart. 

Itejmrf  on  the  ('ohimhns  Memorial  Lhjhthoune.  The  Arrrhitssador  of 
Urrha,  ehair-rrrarr  of  the  eorrrrrrittee  on  the  Uolrrrrrhrrs  Memorial  Lij;ht- 
house,  rejrorted  on  the  resrrlt  of  the  seeond  stajje  of  the  arrhiteetirr-al 
eorrrpetition,  the  resrrlt  of  whieh  was  annoirneed  in  Oetoher  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  Bi'llktin  will  pirhlish  iir  a  later  issite  a  frrll  aeeorrnt  of 
the  eorrrpetition,  with  pietrrres  of  the  prize-winning  design  by  Mr.  d. 
E.  (Heave,  of  Manehester,  England. 

Resolution  ft  of  the  Fourth  Commercial  Conference. — The  (Joverning 
Board  ernpower-ed  the  ehair’trtan  trr  appoint  a  speeial  eornnrittee  to 
eonsider  those  resohrtiorrs  rrrade  by  the  Foirrth  Pan  Arneriean  C^orrr- 
rnereial  (’orrfer'erree  r‘e(|iriritrg  aetiorr  by  the  Bortr'd. 

Presentation  of  the  (Irder  “Al  Merlto'^  to  Sunjeon  (leneral  ('ummlmj. — 
His  Exeellerrey  Dr-.  Horrrer-o  Viteri  Lafrorrte,  Minister  of  Eetrador, 
reeently  presented  in  the  narrre  of  his  (lover-nrnent  the  or-der  “Al 
Merito”  to  Surg.  (len.  Hirglr  S.  Urrrnrrring,  of  the  United  States 
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Public  Health  Service,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
in  recojjnition  of  the  cooperation  of  that  Bureau  with  the  (Jovernment 
of  h>ua{lor  in  the  sanitar>’  cainpaifrn  throufihout  the  Republic,  and 
especially  in  Guayariuil,  in  consequence  of  whicli  that  city  was  declared 
a  clean  port  of  Class  A. 

THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Antiual  report  of  the  librarian. — The  19:10-31  report  of  the  librarian 
of  the  Pan  American  Cnion,  which  was  recently  released  for  publica¬ 
tion,  states  that  the  library  now  contains  75,229  volumes  and  pam- 
l)hlets,  of  which  5,126  titles  were  received  during;  that  year.  The 
lihrary  is  receiving;  1,584  newspapers  and  magazines  and  has  1,907 
maps  and  146  atlases.  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-one  countries,  members 
of  the  Cnion,  have  reported  the  appointment  of  National  Cooperating 
Committees  on  Bibliography  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion.  They  are: 
Brazil,  Chile,  ('olombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Kcuador,  El  Salvador,  (luatemala,  Haiti,  Me.xico,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
S4411— Hull.  12 - 4 
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the  United  States,  and  Uru};uay.  The  library  acted  as  a  distrihiitins? 
center  for  certain  hooks  published  in  Latin  America,  and  prepared  a 
number  of  readinji  lists  and  bibliographies.  It  also  made  special 
efforts  to  develop  a  better  understanding;  among:  hiblioftra pliers  and 
librarians  in  the  Americas. 

Recent  acquhitionft. — From  among:  the  many  books  received  in  the 
library  during:  the  past  month,  the  followin';  have  been  selected  as 
beinj;  of  special  interest. 

Archivo  dc  hintoria  y  variedadeK.  For  Tiilio  Fchres  Cordero.  Caracas,  Parra 
lA'dn  Herinanos.  1931.  2  v. 

Historia  del  libro  y  de  las  bibliotecas  argenlinas.  For  Nicaiior  Sariniento, 
Buenos  .\ires,  Tnipreata  Luis  VeRRia,  1930.  158  p.  illus. 

La  inteligencia  y  la  vida.  Sus  relaeioiies  y  correlacioiies  en  el  coiieierto  vital. 
For  Fraiiei.seo  <le  Veyga.  Buenos  .\ires,  L.  .1.  Rosso,  1930.  403  p. 

Folklorismo.  .Articulos,  iiotas  y  eritieas  inusicales.  For  Eduardo  Sdnchez  de 
Fuentes.  Hahana,  Molina  y  Coinpafiia,  1928.  343  p. 

Im  c.aticion  cabana.  Confereneia.  Marzo  16  de  1930,  Sesi6n  de  la  .\eadeinia 
Xaeional  de  .Vrtes  y  Letras.  For  Eduardo  Stinchez  de  Fuentes  .  .  .  Hahana, 
Molina  y  Cia.,  1930.  46  p. 

La  vida  y  la  obra  del  Dr.  Gil  Colanje.  For  Juan  Antonio  Susto  y  Simon  Eliet. 
Fanania,  Iinprenta  Xaeional,  1931.  154  p. 

Kl  ana  arlistico  argentino.  1926 — .\fto  1”.  M.  Frederic,  Director-Editor. 
Buenos  .-Vires,  Lihren'a  y  Editorial  “La  Faeidtad,”  Juan  Roldan  y  Cla.,  1927. 
446  p.  plates. 

Gaia  del  comercio,  liogold.  Reeopilaeidn  de  datos  locales  y  nacionales  6tiles 
para  todo  profesional  y  viajero  .  .  .  For  Julio  Farga  Polania.  Bogotd,  Gufa  del 
Comercio,  1930.  230  p. 

P'l  problema  economico  de  Cuba.  Sus  eausas,  sus  positdes  soluciones.  For 
Gustavo  Gutierrez  .  .  .  Toino  2.  Hahana,  Molina  y  Cfa.,  1931.  444  p. 

Conferencias  de  Nicolas  liayonn  Posada,  Josi  Miguel  Rosales,  Enrique  Otero 
d'Acosta,  Emilio  Robledo,  Victor  E.  Caro.  Bogotd,  Editorial  Minerva,  1931. 
200  p.  (Tomo  1,  Bihlioteca  flel  Centro  de  Estiulios.) 

Inspiraciones.  Foeslas.  For  .Mfredo  Domingo  Fortoearrero.  Hahana,  Luis 
Bolivar,  1931.  176  p. 

La  Catedral  de  Caracas  y  sus  fuuciones  de  culto.  For  Monsenor  Nicolas  E. 
Navarro  .  .  .  Caracas,  Parra  L-dn  Herinanos,  1931.  197  p. 

Rosas  y  sus  tiempos.  For  Jose  Maria  Ramos  Mejia.  Prdlogo  del  Dr.  David 
Fena.  Tertera  edicidn.  Buenos  -Vires,  .Vtanasio  Martinez,  1927.  3  vols. 

illus. 

Estudios  sobre  el  Libertador  Simon  liolirar.  For  Jose  D.  Mon.salve  .  .  .  Bogota, 
Iinprenta  Xaeional,  1930.  331  p.  illus. 

Tradiciones  y  cantares  de  Panamd.  Ensayo  folkidrico.  For  Narciso  Garay. 
[Bruxelles  (?),  L’Exjjansion  Beige],  1930.  203  p.  illus. 

Silahario  de  la  decoracion  americ.ana.  For  Ricardo  Rojas.  Buenos  .-Vires, 
Liiireria  “La  Facultad,”  Juan  Roldan  y  Cia.,  1930.  251  p.  illus. 

O  Caff.  Sua  priKluevilo  e  exportayao.  .  .  .  Relatorio  da  viagem  de  estudos 
realisada  jielo  Engenlieiro  Agronomo  Jorge  Dumont  Villares  .  .  .  [Sao  Paulo], 
Instituto  de  Cafe  do  Estailo  de  Sao  Paulo,  1927.  2  vols.  illus.  ma|)s.  (Parti, 

Central  America,  Mexico,  and  nortliern  South  America.  Fart  2,  Pacific  islands, 
India,  and  Africa.) 

.1  survey  of  Mexican  scientific  jnriiulic.als.  To  which  are  ap|M‘nded  some  notes 
on  .Mexican  historical  periodicals.  By  .-Vniiita  Melville  Ker.  105  p. 
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Xew  periodicals. — Ainonf;  the  ma<razines  received  for  the  first  time 
durinn:  the  past  montli  are  the  followiiifr: 

Bunco  de  licserva  del  Peru,  Lima.  (M.)  (Publicadu  por  la  Oficina  de  Investi- 
Kacioncs  Ecoiidmica.s  y  Estadistica.)  [V’ol.  1],  Xo.  1,  agosto  de  1931.  12  p. 

8  X  10!*  inehe.s. 

Ln  Tribunn  Odouiologica  Cabana,  Habaua.  (Orgaiio  oficial  del  IV'  Congrcso 
Odontoldgicu  Ijatiiu)-.\niericano,  del  Consejo  Xacional  de  Cinijanos  Deiitistas  de 
Cuba,  lo.s  sois  eolegios  dentales  jiroviiiciales,  y  las  seis  delegaciones  provinciales 
tlel  meiicionado  eouseju.)  (M.)  .Vno  1,  Xo.  3,  agosto-septieinbre  de  1931.  194 

j).  O' 4  X  9*4  iiiehes. 

Estudio.  Huearaiuaiiga,  Colombia.  (Organo  del  Centro  do  Historia  de  San¬ 
tander.)  -Vno  1,  Xo.  1,  julio  de  1931.  48  p.  6x9  inches. 

Solidaridad,  Montevideo.  (tVrgano  de  la  Federacidn  Magisterial  Uruguaya.) 
(M.)  Afto  1,  Xo.  2,  agosto  de  1931.  8  p.  11'*  x  16  inches. 

Coxta  Rica  Infonnativa,  San  .Io.se,  Costa  Rica.  (M.)  (Patrocinada  por  la 
Camara  de  Comerci»»  de  C!osta  Rica.)  Edicion  ingles-t'spanola.  \'»)1.  1,  Xo.  1, 
ago.sto  de  1931.  40  p.  illus.  6*4  x  10*^  inches. 

Recisla  Mexicana  de  Paericultura,  Mexico.  (Organo  de  la  Sociedad  Mexicana 
de  Puericultura.)  (M.)  Tomo  1,  Xiim.  9,  julio  de  1931.  260  j).  illus. 
6  X  8'/^  inches. 

Ingenieria  Xacional,  Guatemala.  (M.)  (Organo  de  la  .\sociaci6n  de  Ingenie- 
;  ros  de  Guatemala.)  V'ol.  1,  Xo.  1,  30  de  junio  de  1931.  16  p.  illus.  7x10!* 

I  inches. 

Irradiacion,  Bogota.  (In.stituto  Colombiano  para  Ciegos — Mini-sterio  de 
Educacidn  Xacional.)  V'ol.  1,  Xo.  a,  abril  de  1931.  60  p.  illus.  6)^  x  9^ 

,  inches. 

tBolelin  dene ral  de  Extadixtica,  Quiio.  (Organo  trimestral  de  la  Direccidn  Ge¬ 
neral  del  Ramo — Mini.sterio  de  Gobierno  y  Estadistica.)  .\fto  1,  Xo.  1,  mayo  de 
1931.  80  j).  9  X  12!*  inches. 

Perfiles,  Habana.  (Revista  mensual  ilustrada.)  .Vno  1,  Xo.  1,  septiembre  de 
1931.  50  p.  illus.  9)4  X  12^4  inches. 

.  Revixta  Comercial  y  Financiera,  Bogotd.  (VV'.)  V’ol.  1,  Xo.  1,  3  de  junio  de 

1931.  16  j).  9J^  X  13)^  inches. 

4  Rci'ixla  l)i fdonuitica,  Santiago,  Chile.  (M.)  -Vno  1,  Xo.  1,  mayo  de  1931. 

I  47  p.  illus.  [)}i  X  13  inches. 


Suspended  publications. — The  Kevista  de  la  Biblioteca  Xacional  de 
Bopotd,  Bojrota,  suspended  publication  with  the  issue  of  ano  3,  Nos. 
21-22,  fehrero-inarzo  de  1930. 
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BRAZIL 

CoMMiTTKE  ON  PUBLIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. — III  accordance  with 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  on  February  18,  1928,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
three  permanent  committees  be  organized  to  further  the  codification 
of  international  law — one  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  work  relating  to 
public  international  law,  another  at  Montevideo  for  the  work  dealing 
with  private  international  law,  and  the  third  at  Habana  for  the  study 
of  comparative  legislation  and  uniformity  of  legislations — the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  of  Brazil  has  appointed  the  following  members 
of  the  Brazilian  Society  of  International  Law  to  constitute  the 
Brazilian  committee;  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessbe,  Dr.  Rodrigo  de  Langgard 
Menezes,  Dr.  Clovis  Bevilaipia,  Dr.  Eduardo  Espinola,  Dr.  Francisco 
Mendes  Pimentel,  Dr.  Levi  Carneiro,  Dr.  James  Darcy,  and  Dr. 
Raul  Fernandes.  The  (hiban  committee  was  appointed  by  President 
Machado  on  March  23,  1931  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
ITiion  for  July,  1931);  the  I'ruguayan  committee  has  not  yet  been 
formed,  (fh'ario  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  (5,  1931.) 

COLOMBIA-ECUADOR 

Resumption  of  diplomatic  relations. — In  view  of  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  a  decree  was 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  August  19, 1931,  appointing 
Dr.  Ismael  Enrique  Arciniegas,  eminent  Colombian  poet,  distinguished 
journalist,  and  outstanding  man  of  public  affairs,  as  tbe  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Colombia  at  Quito.  Senor  C’oldn  Eloy  Alfaro  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Ecuadorean  government  as  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  at  Bogota.  A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  is  due  to  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  Argentine  Government  and  its  minister  in  Bogota,  Senor 
Rodolfo  Freyre.  (A7  Xuero  Tiempo,  Bogota,  August  21,  1931,  and 
Cromos,  Bogota,  October  10,  1931.) 

GUATEMAU-HONDURAS 

Exchange  of  ratifications. — The  Department  of  State  has 
announced  that  the  instruments  of  ratification  (S<‘e  Bulleti.n  for 
November,  1931)  of  the  arbitration  treaty  and  sup|)lementary  con¬ 
vention  signed  by  delegates  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  July  10,  1930,  in  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute  between 
I2tin 
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the  two  countries,  were  exchanged  hy  the  ministers  of  the  respective 
Republics  at  Washington  on  October  15,  1931. 


LEGISLATION 

ARGENTINA 

Xation'al  Bureau  of  Fi.ne  Arts. — In  order  to  coordinate  the 
work  done  by  the  institutions  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Fine  Arts  Commission,  the  President  of  the  Provisional  Government 
issued  a  decree  on  September  1,  1931,  creating  the  National  Bureau 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  bureau,  which  will  supersede  the  National  Fine 
Arts  Commission,  will  he  composed  of  a  director  and  an  advisory 
council  of  10  members,  containing  three  painters,  two  sculptors, 
two  musicians,  an  architect,  a  dramatist,  and  a  writer.  Besides 
having  charge  of  the  National  C'onservatory  of  Music  and  Public 
Speaking  and  the  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  new  bureau 
will  supervise  all  national  art  institutions;  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Government  in  such  matters  as  the  erection  of  monuments, 
ornamentation  of  public  buildings,  sponsoring  of  artistic  competi¬ 
tions,  awarding  of  scholarships,  purchase  of  art  works,  and  partici- 
])ation  in  international  expositions;  revise  and  correlate  the  courses 
of  study  and  regulations  of  the  arts  schools;  hold  competitions  to 
promote  art  and  foster  its  appreciation  hy  the  people  as  a  whole; 
establish  museums  of  decorative  arts;  encourage  interest  in  native 
.Vrgentine  music,  establishing  a  school  in  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  folk  melodies; 
and  encourage  the  formation  of  provincial  commissions  with  func¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  of  the  national  bureau.  Senor  Francisco 
Llohet  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  new  organization.  {Boletin 
OJicHil,  Buenos  Aires,  September  17,  1931.) 

BRAZIL 

Sik:ar  defk.nse  act. — The  recent  tendency  of  sugar  prices  to 
tlecline  in  Brazil  has  resulted  in  a  widespread  demand  from  producers 
for  governmental  assistance  in  the  matter  of  bringing  about  better 
prices.  A  decree  issued  by  the  Provisional  Government  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1931,  provides  that  the  sugar  producers  in  the  various  states 
must  deposit  in  specific  warehouses  10  per  cent  of  the  sugar  leaving 
their  mills  for  the  consuming  market.  This  sugar  will  be  used  to 
regulate  the  selling  price  of  the  commodity  in  order  to  guarantee  a 
reasonable  remuneration  to  the  producer  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
excessively  high  prices  for  the  consumer. 

Whenever  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  market  reaches  a 
(piotation  of  45  milreis  per  hag,  and  there  are  indications  that  the 
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price  may  go  higher,  as  much  of  tlie  sugar  ou  deposit  at  the  warehouses 
will  be  thrown  on  the  market  as  may  he  considered  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  price  from  exceeding  that  figure.  When  the  price  falls  below 
39  milreis,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  may  go  lower,  the  amount  of 
sugar  considered  necessary  to  relieve  the  market  will  he  exported. 
To  raise  the  present  low  prices,  it  has  been  decided  to  export  200,000 
bags  immediately. 

Producers  in  states  which  do  not  refine  a  sufficient  amount  of  sugar 
for  their  own  consumption  may,  if  they  jirefer,  avoid  the  necessity  of 
depositing  10  per  cent  of  the  sugar  leaving  their  mills  by  making  a 
cash  deposit  of  5  milreis  for  each  hag  that  should  he  deposited. 
Amounts  collected  in  this  manner  will  he  distributed  pro  rata  to  the 
producers  in  other  states  which  are  obliged  to  export  their  sugar. 

The  decree  also  provides  that  the  owners  of  sugar  retained  for 
eventual  exportation  or  for  sale  in  the  domestic  market  may  use  this 
sugar  as  a  basis  for  any  credit  operations  that  they  desire,  provided 
it  is  available  at  all  times  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  decree. 
(Diario  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  19,  1931.) 

CHILE 

Restriction  of  foreign  exchange. — A  law  was  promulgated  by 
the  (lovernment  of  (’Idle  on  July  30,  1931,  establishing  (lovernment 
control  over  foreign  exchange  and  the  movement  of  currency  out  of 
the  country.  The  actual  control  of  such  transactions  has  been  in¬ 
trusted  to  a  special  commission  composed  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President.  According  to  this  law,  all  foreign  e.xchange  opera¬ 
tions  which  are  speculative  in  nature  or  tend  to  disturb  legitimate  and 
normal  financial  and  economic  activities  are  jirohihited.  The  Central 
Bank  of  ('Idle  has  the  right  to  buy  foreign  e.xchange  with  the  author¬ 
ization  of  the  (.’omndssion  of  Control  and,  also  with  the  permission 
of  the  Commission,  may  demand  that  e.xchange  purchased  by  other  in¬ 
stitutions  shall  he  resold  to  it.  The  sale  of  foreign  exchange  may  he 
effected  hy  the  Central  Bank  and  commercial  hanks  only  upon  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission.  The  law  prohibits  the  conclusion 
of  contracts  payable  in  foreign  currency  or  the  fulfillment  of  those 
concluded  outside  the  country  before  the  enactment  of  the  law  and 
payable  in  foreign  currency;  the  carrying  on  of  e.xchange  transactions 
in  foreign  currency  or  by  means  of  <‘ontracts  jiayable  in  gold  currency; 
and  the  exixirtation  of  gold  coined,  in  bars,  or  in  any  other  form,  except 
as  objects  for  personal  use  or  when  exported  by  the  Central  Bank, 
liranches  or  agencies  of  banking,  indust  rial,  or  commercial  firms  doing 
business  in  Chile  must  secure  the  permission  of  the  Commission 
before  they  may  transfer  any  funds  to  their  main  or  branch  offices 
in  foreign  countries.  {In/ormativo  Postal  No.  I4I,  Minsterio  de 
Relaciones  Exteriores,  Santiago,  Chile.) 
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.  COLOMBIA 

Temporary  suspension  of  free  movement  of  gold. — On  Septem- 
bor  24,  1931,  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlic  issued  a  decree,  to  take 
effect  iininediately,  teiniiorarily  suspending  the  free  movement  of 
gold,  prohibiting  the  e.xportation  of  the  metal  from  (’olomhia,  and 
appointing  a  special  commission  to  control  foreign  e.xchange  and  the 
movement  of  funds  out  of  the  country.  The  commission  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  exchange  operations,  as  it  is  to  he  called,  will  he  composed  of 
the  superintendent  of  hanks  and  two  other  members,  one  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  other  elected  hy  the  hoard  of 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  None  of  the  members  shall  he 
on  the  hoard  of  directors  of  any  credit  institution  operating  in  the 
Rejiublic. 

The  commission  of  control  will  have  ample  poweins  to  restrict  or 
prohibit  the  purchase  and  sale  of  gold,  either  coined  or  in  bars,  and  of 
all  kinds  of  foreign  currency  or  of  drafts  in  such  currency,  with  the 
e.xception  of  transactions  undertaken  hy  the  Bank  of  the  Republic; 
it  may  also  prohibit  any  disproportionate  or  speculative  foreign  e.x¬ 
change  operation.  The  Bank  of  the  Republic  will  he  the  only  institu¬ 
tion  which  may  buy  foreign  exchange;  other  hanking  institutions  will 
only  he  allowed  to  do  so  with  the  special  permission  of  the  commission 
of  control.  For  the  purposes  of  the  law,  foreign  exchange  will  he 
considered  as  including  all  operations  relating  to  checks,  drafts,  lettei’s 
of  credit,  the  transfer  of  funds  either  in  foreign  money  or  in  Colom¬ 
bian  money  payable  abroad,  and  all  other  transactions  involving 
foreign  currency,  credits  abroad  in  favor  of  persons  domiciled  or 
resident  in  Colombia,  or  securities  in  foreign  currency  issued  hy  com¬ 
panies  domiciled  abroad.  Branches  or  agencies  of  hanking,  indus¬ 
trial,  or  commercial  firms  doing  business  in  Colombia  will  he  required 
to  secure  the  permission  of  the  commission  of  control  before  they  may 
transfer  funds  to  their  main  oflices  or  to  other  agencies  outside  the 
country.  The  commission  will  have  its  oflice  in  Bogota,  hut  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  establish  suhcommissions  at  other 
places  throughout  the  Repidilic.  {IJiario  Ojicial,  Bogota,  Si'ptemher 
25,  1931.) 

N  Ew  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENT. — On  September  19, 1 93 1 ,  Congress 
issued  a  decree  creating  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  (\>mmerce. 
The  Ministry  of  Industries,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  work  now 
delegated  to  the  new  department  was  formerly  done,  will  henceforth 
he  known  as  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor.  Regulations  speci¬ 
fying  the  functions  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  ('ommerce  are 
to  he  issued  hy  the  President,  who  will  also  determine  when  there  are 
sufficient  funds  in  hand  to  justify  its  organization  as  a  .separate  min¬ 
istry.  The  decree  further  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  itin¬ 
erant  educational  service  to  give  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic 
opportunity  to  learn  advanced  methods  of  agriculture  and  stock 
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raising,  and  authorizes  tiie  new  ministry  to  make  arraiifiements 
whereby  each  year  two  of  its  seientifie  staff  may  be  sent  to  study  in  a 
foreign  university.  These  emi)loyees,  who  the  decree  stipulates  shall 
he  Colombian  citizens,  will  receive  their  full  salary  while  com¬ 
pleting  their  research.  The  decree  was  i)romulgated  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  on  September  24,  1981.  (Diario  Oficlal,  Bogota, 
St'ptemher  2(i,  1931.) 

ResTHICTION  of  IMeOUT.VTIOX  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. — On  St'J)- 
temher  24,  1931,  Congress  passed  Law  No.  99,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
President  was  vested  with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  period  of  one 
year  in  order  to  restrict  the  importation  of  the  following  foreign  mer¬ 
chandise:  Luxuries,  the  importation  of  which  may  be  entirely  pro¬ 
hibited;  foreign  agricultural  products;  and  commodities  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  ordinary  life.  Foreign  articles  which  can  be  manufactured 
in  the  country,  especially  those  represented  by  women’s  handicrafts 
and  small  industries,  may  also  he  subject  to  duties  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President.  With  the  e.xception  of  cement,  articles  which  are 
not  dutiable  under  the  present  tariff  law  will  continue  to  be  admitted 
free  of  duty;  nor  shall  the  duty  be  raised  on  agricultural  machinery. 
The  law  was  promulgated  by  the  President  on  the  same  day  and  went 
into  effect  immediately.  (Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  September  24,  1931. 

Creation  of  toi-rist  travel  office. — By  virtue  of  Law  No.  8(5 
of  1931,  the  President  has  been  authorized  to  establish  a  special  office 
in  Bogota  to  assume  charge  of  all  activities  undertaken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  encouragement  of  tourist  travel.  Among  other  things 
the  oflice  will  sponsor  an  intensive  campaign  both  at  home  and  abroad 
for  the  promotion  of  such  travel  in  Colombia  and  make  a  detailed 
study  of  means  for  facilitating  it.  Special  stress  will  be  laid  on  the 
national  wealth  of  art  and  tradition,  and  every  effort  put  forth  to 
make  traveling  in  the  country  as  pleasant,  comfortable,  and  inex- 
jiensive  as  jiossible.  A  sum  aderpiate  to  cover  all  expenses  of  the 
office  is  to  be  appropriated  annually  by  the  Government  and  measures 
will  be  taken  for  hastening  the  construction  of  highways  and  other 
public  works  considered  of  special  imjiortance.  {lioletin  de  Xoticias, 
Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Fxteriores  de  Colombia,  Bogota,  August  1, 
1931.) 

Kxi’LOITation  of  forestal  prodccts.^ — On  July  9,  1931,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  approved  Law  No.  93  of  June  27,  1931, 
regulating  the  commen-ial  exploitation  of  Colombian  forests.  The 
law  provides  for  the  surveying  of  lands  held  under  contract  before 
the  extraction  of  any  jiroducts  may  be  begun,  and  specifies  that  the 
holder  of  the  contract  shall  take  means  for  the  jireservation  and 
scientific  cultivation  of  all  natural  growth  in  the  area  under  his  care. 
Individuals  who  personally  engage  in  the  extraction  of  forestal 
])roducts  such  as  ipecac,  carob  resin,  rubber,  and  similar  products 
on  a  small  scale  will  only  be  required  to  secure  a  jiermit  ea<  h  year 
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from  the  mayor  of  the  mimieijiality  within  wliose  limits  the  forest 
is  located .  They  must,  however,  ajtree  to  make  complete  reports 
on  the  amount  and  nature  of  products  extracted  and  pay  the  corre¬ 
sponding;  taxes.  .Vccordin};  to  the  law,  contracts  for  the  extraction 
of  forestal  products  will  not  he  put  u])  for  public  hiddin*;,  hut  be 
subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  C’abinet  for  validation.  {Dlario 
Ojiciol,  Ho<;ota,  duly  25,  1931.) 

COSTA  RICA 

('heatiox  of  national  financial  and  economic  council. — A 
national  financial  and  economic  council,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  C’ongress  by  studying  and  proposing  legis¬ 
lation  fixing  taxes  or  involving  other  measures  of  a  financial  or  eco¬ 
nomic  nature,  was  created  by  a  legislative  decree  issued  on  August  20, 
1931.  According  to  provisions  contained  therein,  the  council  is  also 
authorized  to  study  the  utilization  of  natural  resources,  the  promotion 
of  colonization,  the  creation  of  new  industries,  the  improvement  of 
means  of  communication,  the  development  and  control  of  banking 
operations,  the  jiroposal  and  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties,  and 
any  other  matters  relative  to  national  commerce.  Its  membership 
will  include  the  St'cretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  director  of  one  of  the 
national  banks,  one  representative  apiece  from  the  private  banks 
o|)erating  in  the  Republic,  the  ('offee  (Irowers’  Association,  and  the 
('hamber  of  C'ommerce,  respectively,  a  labor  representative  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  three  members  of  C'ongress.  The  President  of 
the  Republic  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  jireside  over  the 
meetings  of  the  council.  With  the  exception  of  the  congressmen, 
whose  membership  on  the  council  shall  not  exceed  their  term  in  ('on- 
gress,  all  membei’s  will  serve  four  years.  {Im  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  August 
27,  1931.) 

(lAsoLi.NE  MONOPOLY. — A  (loverniuent  monopoly  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  gasoline  in  Costa  Rica  was  established  by  action  of 
C'ongress  on  May  29,  1931.  The  initial  profits  derived  from  the 
monoiioly  will  be  used  for  the  service  of  the  bonds  issued  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  floating  debt.  When  these  are  paid,  all  receipts  over 
and  above  the  expense  involved  will  be  set  aside  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  highways.  The  relation  between  the 
cost  and  the  retail  price  of  gasoline  sold  by  the  Clovernment  shall 
always  be  the  same  as  that  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  ])rices  of 
the  commodity  on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  decree.  The  e.xecu- 
tive  |K>wer  may  authorize  the  addition  of  alcohol  in  a  jirojiortion  of 
not  more  than  25  per  cent  to  all  gasoline  sold,  should  this  procedure 
])rove  economically  and  scientifically  practical.  Further  regulations 
on  the  administration  of  the  monopoly,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
National  Insurance  Bank,  are  to  be  ])romulgated  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  (///  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  June  12,  1931.) 
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CUBA 

Creation  of  national  OEOfiRAPHU’AL  committee. — In  order  to 
facilitate  and  coordinate  {reofrrajihical  studies  in  C’uha,  and  cooperate 
with  the  International  Geofjraphical  I'nion  with  which  the  Republic 
is  affiliated  throufrh  its  meinhership  on  the  International  Research 
Council,  President  Machado  issued  a  decree  on  August  5,  1931,  creat¬ 
ing  a  national  Cuban  coniinittee  of  the  international  union.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  11  members  appointed  by  the  President 
uiMin  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Cuban  Geographic  Society.  Vacancies  caused  by  the 
resignation  or  incapacitation  of  any  members  will  be  tilled  by  the 
President.  Upon  their  appointment,  the  committee  members  shall 
proceed  to  elect  their  own  officers,  whose  tenure  of  office  shall  be  for 
three  years.  The  committee  will  hold  its  regular  meetings  once  a 
month  e.xcept  during  the  summer.  Special  sessions,  however,  may 
be  held  whenever  its  president,  si.\  of  its  members,  or  the  e.xecutive 
committee  of  the  union  deem  it  advisable.  {GaceUi  OficUil,  Habana, 
August  12,  1931.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Advisory  committee. — A  committee  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  its  relations  with  the  I.<eague  of 
Nations  and  the  Pan  American  I'nion  was  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  Gen.  Rafael  L.  Trujillo,  on  St'ptember  11,  1931. 
Dr.  Max.  Henrupiez  Ureha,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  chairman 
ex  officio  of  the  committee,  the  other  members  being  Senores  Fran¬ 
cisco  J.  Peynado,  Gustavo  A.  Diaz,  Jose  A.  Jimenes  Dominguez, 
Jacinto  B.  Peynado,  Arturo  I^ogrono,  Augusto  A.  Jupiter,  and  J. 
Humberto  Docoudray.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Santo  Domingo,  September 
16,  1931.) 

HONDURAS 

Highway  law. — By  virtue  of  Decree  No.  7,  issued  on  May  13, 1931, 
the  National  Congress  of  Honduras  promulgated  a  law  covering  the 
maintenance  and  construction  of  the  public  highways  of  the  nation. 
It  abrogates  all  previous  highway  laws  and  regulations  and  other 
legislation  contrary'  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  decree  creating 
special  funds  for  boards  of  promotion.  The  highway  plan  adopted 
f>y  this  law  covers  among  other  things  the  fixing  and  surveying  of 
the  highway  route;  the  opening,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of 
highways;  the  construction  of  liridges;  and  the  purchase  of  machinery. 
Funds  for  carrying  out  this  ])rogram  will  tie  jirocured  from  the  import 
duty  on  gasoline,  the  e.xport  duty  on  fianaiias,  a  tax  on  capital, 
payments  for  mining  conces.sions,  toll  charges,  annual  payments  for 
exemption  from  military  service,  and  ta.xes  on  special  concessions. 
All  corporations  and  persons  over  IS  years  of  age  whose  capital  or 
annual  mcome  is  over  1 ,000  jiesos  will  fie  reipiired  to  pay  the  capital 
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tax.  All  men  who  do  not  have  sufficient  capital  or  income  to  be  liable 
for  the  tax  will  be  expected  to  give  two  days’  work  on  the  highways 
each  year.  Women  whose  capital  does  not  e.xceed  5,000  pesos  and 
laborers  over  60  years  of  age  physically  unable  to  work  are  exempt  from 
all  the  obligations  of  this  law,  which  went  into  effect  on  June  1,  1931. 
{La  Gaceta,  Tegucigalpa,  September  2,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

Requirement  for  legal  degrees. — On  September  4,  1931,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  by  virtue  of  which  law  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  reipiired  to  take  a  general  theoretical  and  practical 
examination  in  the  city  of  Managua  in  addition  to  passing  the  public 
and  private  e.xaminations  of  their  respective  schools.  The  examina¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  given  by  a  special  board  composed  of  five  members, 
will  include  questions  on  the  salient  points  studied  in  the  schools. 
The  results  of  the  examination  will  be  forwarded  to  the  school  of  the 
respective  student  by  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  if  they  are  satis¬ 
factory,  he  will  then  be  granted  his  diploma.  If  the  results  are  not 
satisfactory,  the  examination  must  be  repeated  three  months  later. 
The  decree  also  stipulates  that  before  lawyers  and  notaries  graduated 
from  foreign  universities  may  practice  in  Nacaragua,  they  will  have 
to  take  a  similar  examination,  except  in  cases  where  there  are  inter¬ 
national  conventions  making  the  recognition  of  university  degrees 
reciprocal.  {El  Centroamericano,  Leon,  September  9,  1931.) 

PERU 

Central  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru. — The  Central  Reserve  Bank  of 
Peru,  created  by  virtue  of  a  decree-law  passed  by  the  Council  of 
(lovernment  on  May  18,  1931,  was  formally  opened  on  September  3, 
1931.  Until  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  could  be  appointed, 
all  work  involved  in  the  organization  of  the  bank  was  in  charge  of  a 
special  committee  designated  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  With  the 
appointment  of  the  directors,  however,  the  committee  w'as  dissolved 
and  the  full  responsibility  for  tbe  organization  of  the  new  bank  fell 
on  the  board.  One  of  the  first  operations  of  the  bank  after  its  opening 
was  to  purchase,  in  accordance  with  the  law  authorizing  its  establish¬ 
ment,  the  stock  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru,  thereby  securing  the 
assets  and  assuming  the  liabilities  of  that  institution.  Other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law,  which  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Kem- 
merer  Commission  during  its  study  of  Peruvian  financial  conditions 
in  the  early  part  of  1931,  specify  that — 

The  bank  is  chartered  to  operate  for  30  years.  Its  main  office  shall  be  in  Lima; 
there  shall  be  branches  in  Areqnipa,  Chielayo,  Cuzco,  and  other  cities  of  the  Re¬ 
public  as  designated  by  the  directors. 

The  authorized  ca})ital  »)f  the  bank  shall  be  30,000,(KK)  soles,  which  may  l)e 
increased  to  40,000,(K)0  soles  under  certain  conditions.  The  shares  shall  have  a 
par  value  of  1(X)  soles,  and  l)e  fully  paid  up;  they  will  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
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to  be  known  resiH'ctivclj'  as  Class  A,  Class  B,  and  Class  C.  The  rate  of  dividend 
shall  always  be  the  same  on  all  three  classes.  Class  A  shares  shall  represent 
those  owned  by  banks  doing  a  eommereial  banking  business  in  Peru.  Class  B 
shares  shall  constitute  those  owned  by  the  public  and  commercial  banks  having 
over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  par  value  of  their  paid-up  capital  and  10  per  cent  of 
their  surplus  in  shares  of  Class  A.  Class  C  shares  shall  be  those  owned  by  the 
National  Government. 

The  bank  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  10  or  11 
members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republie; 
three,  by  banks  holding  Class  .A  shares;  one,  by  holders  of  Class  B  shares,  and  the 
remainder,  by  members  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  the  chambers  of 
commerce  throughout  Peru,  and  the  National  Industrial  Society. 

With  member  banks,  the  bank  is  authorized  to  rediscount  high-grade  liquid 
pajrer;  to  grant  direct  loans  adequately  secured  by  rediscountable  paper;  to  sell 
its  Class  A  and  Class  B  stock;  to  purchase  and  sell  domestic  and  foreign  coins  and 
gold  bullion;  to  conduct  exchange  operations;  to  receive  non-interest-bearing 
deposits;  provide  safe  deposit  facilities;  and  to  act  as  agent  for  the  clearing  of 
checks  and  collection  of  checks,  and  other  credit  instruments. 

With  the  public,  the  bank  is  authorized  to  buy  and  sell  gold  bullion,  Peruvian 
and  foreign  money,  cable  and  telegraphic  transfers,  and  bills  of  exchange,  drafts, 
and  checks  drawn  on  banks  of  high  standing  and  payable  at  sight;  to  buy,  sell, 
and  discount  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange  arising  from  the  foreign  trade  of  Peru 
and  payable  abroad,  domestic  bills  of  exchange  and  other  credit  instruments 
arising  fiom  the  i)roduction  and  distribution  of  goods;  to  receive  non-interest- 
bearing  deposits  i)ayable  on  demand  and  securities;  to  act  as  agent  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  drafts  and  other  credit  instruments;  and  to  |)rt)vide  safe  deposit 
fiicilities. 

During  the  iK'riod  of  its  charter,  the  bank  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
bank  notes.  These  notes  shaU  be  in  terms  of  the  gold  sol  and  shall  not  be  less 
than  one  sol  in  denomination.  Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  the  notes  of 
the  bank  shall  be  unlimited  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  public  and  private  debts 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  bank  itself  represented  by  these  notes.  The 
notes  shall  be  redetunable  on  demand  at  the  main  office  of  the  bank  for  gold  or  its 
equivalent  and  at  Imth  the  main  and  branch  offices  for  silver  coins  of  1  sol  in 
amounts  of  20  or  less  in  each  payment  or  fractional  silver  coins  in  amounts  of  5 
soles  or  less  in  each  payment. 

The  bank  shall  maintain  a  normal  legal  minimum  reserve  equivalent  to  50  per 
cent  of  its  combined  deposits  and  notes  outstanding. 

Of  the  animal  net  profits  of  the  bank,  10  per  cent  shall  be  a.ssigned  to  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund,  15  per  cent  placed  in  the  surplus  until  that  fund  shall  amount  to 
10,(MK),(KK)  soles,  and  an  amount  not  exce<>ding  10  per  cent  of  the  total  jiaid  by 
the  bank  during  the  year  for  salaries  and  wages  shall  be  assigned  to  an  employees’ 
sickness,  insurance,  and  retiring  pension  fund.  From  the  balance,  there  shall  be 
paid  an  annual  dividend  of  0  per  cent  during  the  first  six  years  and  S  per  cent 
1hen‘after  on  all  shares  outstanding;  and  any  amount  remaining  shall,  under 
specified  conditions,  be  paid  to  the  National  Government  us  a  franchise  tax  for 
the  bank  note  issue  jirivilege.  {El  Peniano,  Lima,  June  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
22,  and  23,  1931;  lioletin  Menmial  de  In  Camara  de  Comercio  de  Lima,  Lima,  May, 
1931;  La  Crimicn,  Lima,  September  6.  1931,  and  Project  of  Law  for  the  Creation  of 
the  Central  Uenerve  Hank  of  Peru,  Lima,  April  17,  1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

Law  ox  waste  and  com.muxal  lands. — On  Aiiffiist  19,  1931,  tlio 
I’residont  approved  a  law  on  waste  and  eoininiinal  lands.  The  law 
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covers  matters  relative  to  the  use  and  administration  of  waste  lands 
and  the  conditions  and  regulations  {joverninf;  their  sale;  specifications 
regarding;  the  free  distribution  of  such  lands  to  needy  Venezuelan 
families  for  the  opening;  of  farms;  the  procedure  to  he  followed  in  the 
concession  of  communal  lands;  and  rules  on  the  rental  and  occupation 
of  waste  lands.  {Gaceta  Oficml,  Caracas,  August  20,  1931.) 

New  ixteuxational  air  service. — On  July  9,  1931,  Conjjress 
passed  a  law  approvinj:  a  contract  recently  concluded  between  the 
President  and  the  representative  of  a  French  company  by  which  the 
latter  is  authorized  to  establish  an  airplane  service  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  mail,  passengers,  and  merchandise  between  Venezuela  and 
South  America  and  Euroiie.  {Gaceta  OficUtl,  Caracas,  August  22, 
1931.) 


AGRICULTURE 

CHILE 

Ckeatiox  of  technical  council. — In  order  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Government  engaged  in  agricultural 
promotion  and  instruction,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
established  a  technical  agricultural  council  which  shall  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Department  in  (piestions  related  to  the 
formulation  of  a  definite  agricultural  policy  and  to  agriculture  in 
general.  The  council  will  he  composed  entirely  of  agricultural  engi¬ 
neers.  {Iiifonnailro  PoxtaJ  So.  1S7,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteri- 
ores,  Santiago,  Ghile.) 


EL  SALVADOR 

Agricultural  map. — An  agricultural  map  of  h)l  Salvador  showing 
the  average  yearly  production  of  coffee,  corn,  and  cattle  by  depart¬ 
ments  has  just  been  compiled  in  the  Ministry*  of  Agriculture.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  map,  the  total  average  production 
of  coffee  in  the  Republic  is  l,43r),0()0  (piintals  ((juintal  eipials  220.46 
pounds),  and  of  corn,  4,400,000  quintals.  The  different  departments 
contribute  to  these  crops  as  follows: 


I’riMluct  ion 

I’rodiK 

lion 

Dppurliiirnt 

Depart  iiient 

ColTpe 

( 'orn 

CotTee 

Corti 

Ahutu'hiiimn . 

('nbanas . 

ChslalpnitnKo  . 

•  ’uspatlan _  _  _ 

Quintaft 

17.V(NNI 

l.MNNl 

Qitinlnh 
i.sn.unn 
UKI.  (Ml) 

UlO.dlNI 
.'i.VI.  <1(1(1 
4(K),  (lOO 
IT.').  (1(1(1 
I.KI.  (MX) 

San  .Miiniel . 

San  Salvador . 

Santa  Ana . 

San  Vieente  . 

Quintaff 
....  75,  (Hm 

..  . 

Quintalf 
(AK).  (WO 
2.10.  (XX) 
4<W.0(X) 
4.ia  (XX) 
4(X>.  (XX) 
.KW.  (XX) 

La  Paz . 

.VUNMI 

Usiilntan . 

. .  15(1,  (MM) 

.Morazan . 

. .  —  - 

Total. . 

.  1.4:«,(XK» 

4.  40a  (XX) 

(Pinrio  rirl  .Salrnilnr,  Sun  Salvnilnr,  July  11,  lliSl.l 
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MEXICO 

Distribution  of  lands. — According  to  figures  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  National  Statistics  early  in  1931, 5,236,835  hectares  (hectare 
equals  2.47  acres)  of  land  were  distributed  among  the  members  of 
ejidos  during  the  period  from  1916  to  1929.  Of  this  total,  4,433,988 
hectares  represent  new  grants  and  802,847  hectares,  areas  formerly 
communal  lands,  now  restored.  The  number  of  hectares  distributed 
by  years  was  as  follows: 


Year  i 

Restitu¬ 

tion 

New 

grants 

Total 

Year  ' 

Restitu¬ 

tion 

New 

grants 

Total 

1916 . 

Utclartf 

l,24<i 

Utciartt 

Utetarts 
\  1,246 

5,496 
0.3. 529 

1924 . 1 

lltctarti 

1  92,540 

3.5, 557  ' 
178.070 

Hectares 

515.056 

Hectares 
607,  ,595 

4,906 

49.719 

609,086 
.549,  .5,5.3 

704, 043 
727,023 

19IS . 

13.910 

1920 . 

1919 . 

37.8.')5 

37, 8.55 

1927 . 

312.790 

.579,  723 

892,  513 

i92r) . 

1  21K 

00.  ""lO 

00,537 

1928. . 

1  21, 8.30 

.585, 914 

007,  7.50 

1921  . 

1922  . 

4.'>,  473 
35.709 

12S.S3.5 

90,015 

174.308 
i  125. 723 

1929 . 

1  18,  a30 

951, 540 

969,  .570 

192.1 . 

i  46. 979 

211,407 

2.58,  447 

Total . 

i  802, 847 

4,433,988 

>5,236,835 

>  The  trifling  discrepancy  between  this  total  and  the  one  ap|)earlng  in  table  below  will  be  rectifled  by 
the  bureau. 


The  number  of  persons  benefited  by  the  division  of  the  large  estates, 
the  total  amount  of  land  distributed,  and  the  average  number  of 
hectares  given  each  one,  was  as  follows: 


States  and  Terri¬ 
tories 

1 

Persons 

receiving 

lands 

Total 
amount  : 
of  land  1 
distrib-  ; 
ute<l 

.Average 
amount  ' 
of  land 
rcceiveil 
by  each 
individ¬ 
ual 

States  and  Terri¬ 
tories 

Persons 

receiving 

lamis 

Total 
amount 
of  land 
distrib- 
utc<l 

.\vcragc 
amount 
of  land 
received 
by  each 
individ¬ 
ual 

\umher 

Ilfctare*  \ 

lledarti 

Number 

Heclaret 

Hectares 

.\guascalientes _ 

0,8.54 

.58,042 

8.  .55 

1  Nuevo  I..eon . . 

3.920 

.57,940 

14.78 

9.573 

137,570 

14. 37 

17,391 

78,991  i 
.311,703 

4.  .54 

Uoahuila... . 

10.  744 

132. 021 

12.  .34 

Puebla . 

04.994 

4.79 

Colima . 

2.  133 

14. 3.58 

6.73  , 

Qiicretaro . ^ 

5,725 

38,785  ' 

0.77 

Chiapas . 

1  .5,459 

4.5. 133 

8.27 

Quintana  Roo. 

47 

1,028 

21.87 

Chihuahua . 

19,  109 

770,786 

40. 21  ; 

San  Luis  Potosi _ i 

3.3,403 

010,  .582 

18.28 

1  lurango _ _ 

17.  .304 

1  300, 402  1 

1  17.30  j 

;  Sinaloa . , 

4,  ;c<4 

91,  .504 

21.  13 

Federal  District  .. 

i4.o:io 

!  17,  193 

1.22  : 

Sonora . . 

4,880 

,  128, 010 

20.35 

riuanajuato . 

18,051 

1  108,910 

0.03  1 

Tabasco  . . 

1  920 

12.448 

13.  .5:1 

Guerrero . 

19.  248 

189,  305 

9.H4  : 

Tamaulipas . 

1  7,710 

105. 870 

1.3. 72 

Hidalgo . 

3.5,794 

224,  848 

0.28  1 

.  Tlaxcala . 

23,211 

51,  240 

2.21 

Jali.soo . 

'  41,377 

1  240,888 

5.  82 

1  Veracruz  . ' 

20,  :444 

i;i8.413 

.5.Z5 

Ixiwer  California.. 

991 

1  7,431 

7.50 

Yucatan . 

1  1.5,  .5.30 

2.^5,  8fi0 

10.47 

Mexico . 

.M  ichoacan . . 

99,  2fK) 
3.3.  o;i2 

1  297,277 

1  150, 8.57 

2  .99  I 
4.00 

.  ZacatcT’as . 

1 

i  17,7.53 

070 

1  20.  17 

.Morelos . 

2.5, 805 

193,935 

7.51 

1  Total  . . 

.592,  .544 

1.5,230,9.32 

H,K3 

Nayarit . . . 

7.  OtXJ 

1 

'  99.594 

i 

14.23 

'  The  trifling  dLscrepincy  lietween  this  total  and  the  one  apfiearing  in  table  aliove  will  lie  rectifled  by 
tbe  bureau. 


( {•MailHica  SacinnnI,  Mexico  City,  January,  IWII.) 
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Inexpensive  rural  houses. — A  nuinher  of  inexpensive  rural 
house  plans  have  recently  been  printed  for  distribution  by  the  Bureau 
of  Lands  and  Colonies,  which  hopes  in  this  way  to  encourafie  fanners 
to  construct  better  homes.  According:  to  an  announcement  in  the 
press,  the  plans  will  he  distributed  free  to  any  one  applying  to  the 
office  of  the  bureau  in  Asuncion.  Some  of  the  dwellings  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  are  also  suitable  for  erection  in  urban  centers.  {El  Diario, 
Asuncion,  August  1,  1931.) 


FINANCE,  INDUSTRY,  AND  COMMERCE 

"  ARGENTINA 

(lOOD  Roads  Day. — The  first  celebration  of  Good  Roads  Day  in 
.\rgentina  took  place  on  October  o,  1931.  The  program  for  the  day, 
whose  celebration  was  the  result  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  First 
Ran  American  Highway  (kmgress,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  during 
October,  1925,  provided  for  a  tour  of  inspection  of  highways  under 
construction  near  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  a  special  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  h'ading  associations  and  commercial  firms  of 
the  country  interested  in  highway  development. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  celebration  was  the  issuance  by 
the  Provisional  Government  of  a  decree  creating  a  special  division 
under  the  General  Bureau  of  Highways  and  Bridges  to  engage  in  the 
study  of  materials  and  methods  to  he  used  in  highway  construction. 
The  new  division  will  he  known  as  the  Institute  of  Highway  Research. 
{Iji  Prensa,  Buenos  .Vires,  October  (>,  1931.) 

BOLIVIA 

Railways. — The  fit's!  concessions  for  railway  construction  in 
Bolivia,  according  to  an  article  published  in  the  Septemher-Octoher 
issue  of  lioHrio,  were  made  in  1S(>3,  hut  the  first  line  was  not  completed 
until  1S92,  when  the  mining  center  of  Oruro  was  linked  with  .Vnto- 
fagasta,  57S  miles  away.  Shortly  thereafter  two  lines,  one  of  tit)  miles 
between  Lake  Titicaca  and  La  Raz  ami  the  other  of  283  miles  between 
•Vrica  and  the  Bolivian  capital,  were  completed.  These  roads  gave 
Bolivia  three  outlets  to  the  sea,  and  a  fourth  was  added  in  1925,  when 
the  120  miles  of  line  between  .Vtocha  and  La  Quiaca,  on  the  .Vrgentine 
border,  were  opem*d  for  travel.  To-day  the  railways  of  Bolivia  repre¬ 
sent  an  investment  of  over  $100,1)00,000  and  extern!  for  over  1,300 
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inilos;  thoir  ocjuipniont  is  inodorn,  the  nijrht  o.\i)ress  trains  hoing:  coin- 
parablo  to  those  on  tiie  best  European  railways.  The  actual  mileage 


on  each  line  is  as  follows: 

Antofafjasta-Bolivia  Railway  Co.  (Lt<l.):  .Miles 

Oruro  to  OllaKiie  (Chilean  frontier) _  292 

Viaeha  to  La  Paz _ _ _  25 

Bolivia  Railway  Co.  (rente*!  to  above) : 

Oruro  to  Viaeha _ _ 121 

Oruro  (San  Pedro)  to  Cochabamba _  123 

Rio  Mulato  t*)  Potosi _  lOt 

ryuni  to  .\toeha _ _ _ _ _  54 

Peruvian  Corporation: 

Cuacpii  to  La  Paz _ _ _ _ _  00 

Patino  Mines: 

Maehaeamarea  to  I’neia _ (it 

Huanehaea  Co.  of  Bolivia: 

Pulaeayo  to  Huanehaea _  21 

riovernment  railways: 

.\toeha-Villazon  (rented  to  South  .\inerican  Mining  Co.) _  119 

.\riea-La  Paz  (Charana-La  Paz  section) _  145 

Coehabainba-Santa  Cruz _ S5 

La  Paz-Yiingas  (Coverninent  operate*!) _  32 

Potosi-Suere  (t*)  Tejar) _  103 

T*.tal . 1.34S 


Th*‘  .\ri*‘a-La  Paz  Railway  was  eonstruet*-*!  by  the  Chilean  (lovernnuMit  in 
*a)inplian*'e  with  th*‘  terms  <if  the  Tr*‘aty  of  Pi'aee  an*!  .\mity  In'tween  Chile  an*l 
Bolivia  of  OetolH'r  20,  1904.  The  transfer  of  the  Bolivian  section  of  this  railway, 
construct*'*!  at  a  c*>st  *»f  $5,525,000,  was  ma*!e  to  the  (lovernment  *>f  Bolivia  on 
May  13,  1928.  While  the  line  is  only  277  miU's  long,  the  imuintainous  character 
of  the  terrain  jiresente*!  many  cngiiu'ering  *!ifficulti*'s.  Before  it  eoul*!  Ik*  c*)m- 
plet*'*!  it  was  necessary  to  b*)re  five  tunnels,  t*>taling  2,375  feet  in  length,  an*l  in 
one  place,  where  there  is  an  as*‘ent  *)f  7,300  fwt  within  a  ilistance  *>f  less  than  19 
miles,  t*»  construct  a  ttiinl  rail.  The  gn'atest  altitiule  reach*'*!  on  the  line  is  13,835 
f***'t,  at  Laguna  Blanca.  Xinet*‘en  hours  are  r*'*piire*!  f*)r  the  trij)  from  the  *'oast 
t*»  La  Paz. 

Perhaps  *»n  non*'  of  th*:  railways  has  th*;  *l*'veh»i)m*'nt  bt'cn  mor*'  inarke*!  than 
on  the  .\nt*)fagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway.  .Among  the  impr*>vem*'nts  intro*!u*‘e*l  *)n 
this  line  in  n'ceiit  y*'ars  wer*'  the  chang*'  *>f  gage  lM'tw*'*'n  Ollague  aiul  Lyuni  an*l 
the  a*l*!ition  *)f  new  shn'ping  coaclu's.  Over  this  route  the  j*)urn*'y  b*'tw*H'n  Li* 
Paz  an*!  .Antofagasta  can  now  Im'  ma*!*'  in  ub*)ut  32  luuirs. 

In  187t)  the  I’cruvian  (Jovi'rnment  complet*'*!  a  railway  fnun  Molh'iulo  to 
Puno,  the  chi*'f  I’cruvian  p<»rt  on  !.,ake  Titi*'aca.  .At  I’uno  the  pa.sseng*'rs  and 
freight  f*)r  Bolivia  cross*'*!  I^ake  Titi*'a*'a  by  st*'am*'r  an*l  pro*'*'*'*!*'*l  over  the  high¬ 
way  In'tw***'!!  th*'  port  of  Chililaya  and  La  Paz.  I,ater  the  railway  from  (iua*pii 
to  La  Paz  was  cotnplete*!  with  (lovernnu'iit  fuiuls  an*!  *)|M'n*'*!  in  1905.  In  1910, 
Imwever,  it  was  transferr*'*!  t*)  th*'  P*'ruvian  Corporation,  an  organization  o|x'rat- 
ing  b*ith  th*'  st*'am*'rs  on  Lak*'  Titi*'n*'U  and  tli*'  Southern  I’t'ruvian  Railways; 
this  ('*>nipany  now  o|K'rat('s  a  fast  through  s«'rvi*'e  lH:tw*'*'n  Molh'iulo  and  La  I’az 
which  giv*'s  th*'  pas.s*'ng*'rs  th*'  loiig-d('sir*'d  opportunity  of  *'r*>ssing  liuk*'  'riti*'acii 
by  daylight. 

'I'h(‘  (h'litral  Bolivian  trunk  lin*'  uniting  (biai|ui  on  I,.'tk*'  Titii'a*'**  with  l^a 
(^uia*'.‘i  on  th*'  .Arg*'ntin*'  b*>r*l*'r  is  *if  iiu'ah'ulabi*'  im]i*)rtiin*'*'  t*ithe  *'*)untry,  f*>r 
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it  forms  the  connecting  link  l)et\vcen  the  railway  systems  of  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
and  Chile  and  is  consetjuPidly  a  means  of  communication  between  Peru,  Para¬ 
guay,  and  Uruguay  as  well.  This  line,  the  only  transcontinental  railway  in 
South  America  which  is  ojicn  the  entire  year,  marks  the  completion  of  the  Bolivian 
section  of  the  Pan  American  Railway.  Through  service  l)etween  La  Paz  and 
Buenos  .Aires  was  opened  during  the  Bolivian  Centennial  in  1925.  The  trip  by 
train  Ixitwcen  the  two  capitals,  a  distance  of  1,583  miles,  now  takes  just  a  little 
over  three  days. 

.Among  the  lines  whose  construction  is  in  project  are  that  from  Sucre  to  .Aiquile; 
the  A'acuiba-Santa  Cruz  railway;  the  Santa  Cruz-Puerto  Suarez  line;  and  the 
railway  l)etwecn  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz,  of  which  54  miles  have  already 
l)een  commenced. 

BRAZIL 

Reorganization  of  national  fiscal  system. — The  national  fiscal 
system  of  Brazil  has  been  completely  reorganized  by  the  Provisional 
(lovernment  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Nie- 
meyer  financial  report  (see  November,  1931,  issue  of  the  Bulletin). 
The  decree  providing  for  this  reorganization  (No.  20393,  of  September 
10,  1931)  appeared  in  the  Diario  Official  of  September  16,  its  provi¬ 
sions  having  been  the  subject  of  careful  consideration  for  several 
months  by  a  commission  appointed  for  that  task. 

The  decree  contains  48  articles  and  is  divided  into  five  main  head¬ 
ings,  dealing  with  financial  administration,  the  account  “Revenues  of 
the  Union”  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  collection  of  public  revenues,  pay¬ 
ment  of  Federal  e.xpenditures  and  accounting  by  the  Tribunal  of 
Accounts,  and  publication  of  Federal  accounts.  The  principal  clauses 
provide  that  all  revenue  and  e.xpenditure  shall  be  charged  to  the  year 
in  which  cash  is  received  or  payment  actually  made  and  that  the  fiscal 
year  shall  coincide  with  the  calendar  year.  Until  the  Central  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  is  organized,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  will  open  in  its  books  an 
account  entitled  “Revenues  of  the  Union,”  to  which  will  be  credited 
all  Government  receipts.  Public  revenues  will  continue  to  be  col¬ 
lected  as  heretofore,  hut  all  legislation  and  regulations  which  permit 
part  of  this  revenue  to  he  deposited  elsewhere  than  in  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  are  expressly  repealed.  The  system  of  jiartial  audit  before 
payment  by  the  Tribunal  of  Accounts  has  been  modified;  each  de¬ 
partment  will  he  credited  monthly  at  the  Bank  of  Brazil  with  one- 
twelfth  of  its  annual  appropriation  and  an  independent  audit  kept 
of  expenditures  after  payment.  Financial  statements  showing  the 
status  of  revenue  and  expenditure  will  he  published  montlily. 

CHILE 

Board  of  Standards. — The  first  session  of  the  Board  of  Standards, 
created  by  Law'  No.  4908,  of  November  27, 1930,  was  held  in  the  office 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  August  18,  1931.  The  principal 
84411— 31— Bull.  12 - 5 
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object  of  the  Government  in  creating  this  body  was  to  secure  a  group 
which  would  be  representative  of  the  coininercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  country  and  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  to  help  fonnu- 
late  measures  for  the  standardization  of  commodities  offered  for  sale 
in  C’hilean  markets.  The  board  is  composed  of  the  Subsecretaries  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Promotion;  two  representatives  apiece 
from  the  national  agricultural  society  and  the  league  for  industrial 
promotion;  and  one  delegate  each  from  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  The  first  action  of  the  board  was  the 
passing  of  regulations  for  the  standardization  of  certain  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  August  19,  1931.) 

ECUADOR 

International  sample  fair. — The  eighth  international  sample 
fair  to  be  held  in  Ecuador  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Guayaipiil  on  the 
evening  of  October  3,  1931,  with  formal  exercises  which  were  attended 
by  the  Governor  of  Guayas  Province,  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  municipal  council,  the  Rotary  Club,  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  as  well  as  members  of  the  local  press  and  prominent 
bankers,  manufacturefs,  and  merchants  of  the  city.  The  first  of  these 
fairs  were  held  under  private  auspices,  but  so  great  were  their  success 
that  in  192S  it  was  decided  to  make  them  oflicia  in  character,  and 
each  since  then  has  been  sponsored  by  the  national  and  municipal 
governments.  (El  Tele<jnifo,  Guayaipiil,  October  3  and  10,  1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Ai’THOrization  for  loan. — At  the  request  of  President  Araujo,  a 
decree  was  issued  by  the  National  Assembly  on  July  8,  1931 ,  autboriz- 
ing  the  e.xecutive  power  to  secure  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  for  a  period  of 
two  years  at  fi  per  cent  interest.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan,  which  will 
be  secured  by  certain  revenues  to  be  later  designated,  will  be  used  for 
providing  funds  for  the  Mortgage  Hank,  meeting  apjiropriations  for 
jmblic-welfare  institutions,  and  providing  for  other  necessar\’  expenses 
of  the  Government.  The  loan  will  be  obtained  from  tbe  Agricultural, 
Salvadorean,  and  Occidental  Banks  of  F)1  Salvador.  (Diorio  del 
Snlrndor,  San  Salvador,  July  9  and  14,  1931.) 

Discovery  of  coal  in  Ilohasco. — Relatively  ricb  veins  of  coal 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  llobasco,  a  district  in  the 
Department  of  Gabanas,  about  40  miles  northeast  of  tbe  city  of  San 
Salvador.  I’pon  the  discover\%  a  considerable  quantity  was  e.x- 
tracted  for  testing  by  the  railways.  Exiieriments  showed  that  certain 
elements  will  have  to  be  removed  before  it  can  be  used  successfully 
as  a  fuel.  Sufficient  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  economic 
value  of  the  new  product,  however,  to  justify  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  a  well-known  Salvadon*an  firm  to  mine  it  on  a  wide  scale.  Work- 
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men  have  already  been  sent  to  the  rejiion,  and  it  is  expected  that 
regular  ininin"  operations  will  soon  he  eoinnienced.  {Diario  del 
Salrador,  San  Salvador,  June  27  and  July  15,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

CoMPLETiox  OF  TELEPHONE  LiXEs. — Information  has  recently  been 
received  of  the  completion  of  a  telephone  system  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Department  of  Huehuetenan^o  between  the  cities  of  Huehuete- 
nanjro,  San  Sebastian  H.,  San  Juan  Atitlan,  San  Rafael  Petzal, 
(’olotenango,  and  (Miimaltenanjio.  Each  of  these  cities  is  now 
erpiipped  with  a  modern  local  system  which  brings  long  distance 
service  with  other  cities  of  the  Republic  within  reach  of  all  sub¬ 
scribers.  According  to  the  press,  the  telephone  line  under  construc¬ 
tion  between  the  city  of  Tactic  in  the  Department  of  Alta  Verapaz 
and  Salama,  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Baja  Verapaz,  has 
likewise  recently  been  finished  and  placed  in  service.  {Dlnrio  de 
Centro  Amerkn,  (luatemala  (Mty,  July  10  and  15,  1931.) 

(’ampaigx  for  coxsumptiox  of  home  products. — A  campaign  to 
encourage  the  use  of  domestic  in  preference  to  imported  products, 
especially  during  the  present  universal  economic  depression,  was 
recently  initiated  by  the  municipality  of  (luatemala  C'ity.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  campaign  is  to  promote  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
the  producer  and  consumer,  and  thus  prevent  the  likelihood  of 
profiteering,  particularly  on  commodities  of  prime  necessitv.  {Diario 
de  Centro  America,  (luatemala  ('ity,  September  29,  1931.) 

HAITI 

Receipts  axd  expexditi  res  di'rixg  1930-31. — The  actual  receipts 
of  the  (lovernment  of  Haiti  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  on  September  30,  1931,  amounted  to  31,740,582  gourdes,  a  drop 
in  revenues  of  0,901,581  gourdes,  or  17.9  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  fiscal  period.  The  greatest  relative  decline  was  reported 
by  the  internal  revenue  service,  with  receipts  of  5,100,413  gourdes, 
or  22  per  cent  less  than  those  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1929-30. 
The  customs  service  receipts  during  the  year  totaled  25,502,783 
gourdes,  a  decrease  of  5,270,291  gourdes,  or  17.1  per  cent.  The 
decline  in  the  customs  service  receipts  was  mainly  due  to  the  great 
drop  in  (piantity  of  the  commodities  exported  during  the  year,  which 
resulted  in  a  corresptvmling  reduction  in  export  duties.  Miscellaneous 
receipts  amounted  to  1,023,385  gourdes  as  compared  with  1,188,924 
gourdes  in  1929-30,  a  decline  of  14  per  cent.  Most  of  the  income 
under  this  classificuition  is  derived  from  interest  on  deposits  and  invest¬ 
ments,  and  the  decline  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  lower  rates  of 
interest  were  paid  on  (lOVernment  dejjosits  during  this  year  than 
during  the  previous  one. 
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Expenditures  from  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1930-31  amounted 
to  35,190,070  gourdes,  a  reduction  of  4,453,159  gourdes,  or  10.9 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  expenditures  of  the  previous  year. 
The  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  amounted  to  4,443,488 
gourdes,  or  more  than  twice  the  deficit  reported  a  year  ago,  when 
expenditures  exceeded  receipts  by  1,995,060  gourdes.  The  failure 
of  revenue  to  approach  expenditures  during  the  year  was  due  chiefly 
to  an  unusually  poor  coffee  crop,  combined  with  decreased  exports 
of  other  principal  commodities  produced  in  Haiti.  {Monthly  Ihilletin, 
Office  of  Financial  Adviser-Cleneral  Receiver,  Port  an  Prince,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

El  Sauce-Ocotal  highway. — On  July  8,  1931,  workmen  left 
Leon  for  El  Sauce,  where  they  were  to  begin  the  construction  of  the 
highway  to  Ocotal.  The  group  went  by  train  to  the  end  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  section  of  the  railway,  continuing  the  remainder  of  the  way 
to  Sauce,  which  will  be  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  by  cart  and 
horseback.  The  route  planned  for  the  highway  is  through  the  cities 
of  Limay  and  Esteli.  Work  was  to  have  been  begun  on  June  1,  1931, 
but  o^\'ing  to  unforeseen  difficulties  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  it 
until  the  later  date.  {El  Centroamericano,  l.rf'on,  July  8,  1931.) 

PANAMA 

New  COIN'S. — Early  in  Septemlier,  1931,  the  shipment  of  1-balboa 
silver  coins  minted  in  accordance  with  a  decree  issued  by  President 
Alfaro  on  March  27,  1931  (see  Rclletix  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion 
for  June,  1931),  arrived  in  Panama.  The  new  coins,  which  were  to 
go  into  circulation  on  September  15,  1931,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  Executive  Decree  No.  172  of  September  9,  1931,  bear  on  their  face 
a  likeness  of  Vasco  Niinez  de  IJalboa,  and  on  their  reverse  a  symbolic 
figure  representing  the  Republic.  They  (complete  the  new  series  of 
silver  coins  recently  put  into  circulation  by  the  Panamanian  (lovern- 
ment.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  September  9  and  10,  1931.) 

PARAGUAY 

New  ixnrsTHiAL  develop.ments. — Recent  industrial  developments 
in  Paraguay  include  the  o|)ening  of  a  large  dairy  and  a  cottonseed- 
oil  refinery  in  Asuncion  and  a  flour  mill  at  ('oncepcion.  The  dairv’, 
which  will  also  manufacture  butter,  cheese,  and  other  milk  products, 
was  formally  opened  on  July  30,  1931.  Among  the  guests  jiresent 
on  that  occasion  were  the  Minister  of  Germany,  the  Mayor,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Principal  of  the  Agricultural  School,  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank,  the  C'hief  of  the  Bureau  of  Lands  and  Colonies, 
and  the  Director  of  the  School  Medical  Corps.  All  milk  sold  by  the 
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dairy,  whose  daily  eaiiaeity  is  reported  to  he  4,000  liters  (liter  equals 
1.0()  quarts),  is  tested,  purified  and  pasteurized  before  being  cooled 
and  bottled.  A  bouse  deliveiy'  service  takes  it  without  delay  to  the 
customer’s  door,  thereby  eliminating  any  opportunity  for  it  to 
s])oil  before  reaching  the  consumer. 

The  cottonseed-oil  refinery  began  operations  during  August,  the 
first  tests  of  the  machinery  having  been  conducted  on  July  29,  1931, 
during  a  visit  of  President  Guggiari.  Laboratory  tests  show  the 
products  of  the  idant  to  he  of  a  ver>'  high  grade.  The  opening  of  the 
refinery  is  considered  of  great  importance  for  the  cotton-growing 
industry  in  Paraguay.  Since  the  new  industry  provides  a  ready 
market  and  makes  possible  the  utilization  of  seed  heretofore  thought 
useless,  the  cotton  grower  should  obtain  better  prices  and  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  cultivate  cotton  on  a  w  ider  scale. 

The  Hour  mill  at  Concepcion  is  the  second  constructed  by  the 
Paraguayan  firm,  Villagra  Bros.,  within  the  past  few  years.  The 
first,  located  at  Villarrica,  was  opened  in  January,  1928.  Repre¬ 
senting  an  investment  of  more  than  1,000,000  pesos  paper,  the  mill 
has  been  equipped  with  machinery  and  other  apparatus  of  the  most 
modern  design.  One  feature  is  the  section  where  the  grain  is  washed 
preparatory  to  being  ground,  a  ])rocess  adopted  with  great  success 
in  Argentina  during  the  past  year.  The  mill  was  placed  in  operation 
in  July;  its  ownere  e.xpect  later  to  build  elevators  and  install  electric 
machineiw'  for  loading  and  unloading  grain  and  other  products  in  the 
port.  {El  Diana,  Asuncion,  July  30  and  31,  1931 ;  El  drdcn,  Asuncion, 
July  2.")  and  31,  1931 ;  and  El  Liberal,  Asuncion,  July  23,  1931.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

ARGENTINA 

WoHKKRs’  iNsrRANCE  ORGANIZATION. — Oil  Juiic  1,  1931,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Provisional  Government  issued  a  decree  approving 
the  resolution  of  the  General  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  Bureau  of 
April  12,  1931,  which  authorized  the  employees  of  that  bureau  to 
organize  a  social  welfare  association.  The  purpose  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  which  will  operate  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau,  will  be 
to  provide  jiersons  working  in  those  services  insurance  against  sickness 
and  partial  or  total  disability,  and  in  case  of  their  death  to  assist  their 
families.  {Holetin  de  Correas  y  Telegrafos,  Buenos  Aires,  June  12, 
1931.) 

CUBA 

National  Lahou  Gongress. — With  an  attendanceof  more  than200 
delegates,  representing  1  oO  labor  oiT;anizations  from  different  parts  of 
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the  Republic,  the  Second  National  Labor  Congress  was  formally 
opened  in  Hahana  on  August  20,  1931.  Following  the  election  of 
officers  and  the  appointment  of  committees  on  credentials  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  the  congress  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  subjects  on  its 
agenda.  Among  other  matters,  the  congress  voted  to  approve  the 
resolutions  of  the  National  Maritime  Congress  recently  held  in 
Hahana;  to  recommend  the  establishment  in  Hispanic  America  of  a 
committee  of  inter- American  labor  relations;  to  sanction  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  national  labor  party;  and  to  petition  the  e.xtension  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  retirement  and  pension  to  the  employees  of  the  Department  of 
C’ommerce  and  Industiy'.  The  congress  also  recommended  restriction 
of  immigration  as  long  as  there  is  unemi)loyment  among  Cuban 
laborers;  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Labor  in  the  Cabinet;  the 
establishment  of  free  zones  to  promote  industries;  the  modification 
of  present  commercial  treaties  so  as  to  benefit  Cuban  producers  of 
tobacco,  sugar,  alcohol,  and  their  derivatives;  increased  tariffs  on 
foreign  articles  of  wood  in  order  to  protect  national  cabinetmakers 
and  carpenters;  the  modification  of  the  law  closing  barber  shops  on 
Sunday;  and  the  prompt  repatriation  of  all  laborers  from  the  other 
Antilles  now  living  in  C'uha.  The  closing  session  of  the  congress  was 
held  on  August  22,  1931.  Before  adjourning  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
gress  chose  Cienfuegos  as  the  seat  of  the  next  congress,  which  will  he 
held  in  1932.  (Iiiforntacioii,  Hahana,  .\ugust  20  and  21,  1931,  and 
Pitirlo  tie  la  Marina,  Hahana,  .Vugust  22  and  23,  1931.) 

UNITED  STATES 

CoxvEXTiox  ox  Workmen’s  .Vccidext  (’o.mpensatiox  ix  the 
Americas. — The  Bclletix  is  informed  through  the  courtesy  »)f 
Dr.  Kthelhert  Stewart,  (’hief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  that  at  the  seventeenth  .Vnnual 
('onvention  of  the  Inteniational  .Vssociation  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  ('ommission,  held  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  duiing 
September,  1931,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  Sj'cretary  of  this  Association  Ik*  and  he  is  hereby  instructed 
to  ascertain  the  lK*st  methods  and  the  most  convenient  time  for  calling  a  conven¬ 
tion  on  .\II-America  Workmen's  ('om|M-nsation  I^tw  .\<iministration,  preferably 
ill  Rio  de  .laneiro,  Rra/.il,  in  .Mexico  City,  Mexico,  in  WashiiiKton,  I).  or  in 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

The  association  is  composed  of  the  hoards  and  commissions  that 
have  to  do  with  the  administration  of  workmen’s  compensation  laws 
of  the  various  States  of  the  Uniteil  States  and  the  Brovinces  of  ('anada, 
its  membershi|)  including  33  such  boards  and  commissions  of  the 
United  States  and  a  of  ('anada. 
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ARGENTINA 

Annual  chemical  award. — An  nnnunl  prize  for  the  best  mono- 
frraph,  study,  or  piece  of  research  on  a  pharmaceutical,  chemical,  or 
hromatolo"ical  subject  has  recently  been  established  by  the  National 
Society  of  Pharmacists.  The  prize,  which  will  consist  of  a  grold  medal 
and  a  certificate,  will  he  known  as  the  Dr.  Miguel  Puiggari  Award 
and  will  be  made  each  year  on  the  12th  of  August.  The  resolution 
creating  the  award  specifies  that  all  contestants  shall  be  graduates 
of  a  national  school  of  pharmacy.  The  judges  are  to  be  the  President 
of  the  National  Society  of  Pharmacists,  two  professors  appointed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medical  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and  two  others  appointed  by  the  School  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  La  Plata.  {Iai  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
S<*ptember  111,  1931.) 

Exposition  of  books  by  women  authors. — See  page  1286. 

BOLIVIA 

School  for  Undeveloped  Children. — Further  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  School  for  Undeveloped  Children  in  La  Paz 
(see  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  July,  1931)  was  given 
in  a  report  recently  submitted  by  the  Director  to  the  Child  Welfare 
Society  and  the  Antitubercidosis  lji>ague  and  subsequently  published 
by  one  of  the  leading  dailies  of  the  city.  According  to  the  report,  45 
children  were  cared  for  in  the  school  during  the  first  si.x  months  it  was 
in  operation,  17  of  whom  were  dismissed  before  the  end  of  the  period 
as  entirely  recovered  or  greatly  improved  in  health.  I’pon  arriving 
at  the  school  the  child  is  given  a  complete  physical  examination  and 
his  weight,  height,  chest  expansion,  and  muscular  strength  are  care¬ 
fully  tabulated.  Later  a  study  is  made  of  his  reaction  to  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  e.xercise,  and  recreation.  His  diet  is  arranged  so  as  to  include 
only  the  most  wholesome  and  body-building  foods  and  care  taken 
to  see  that  he  has  sufficient  time  for  rest.  Meanwhile  his  education 
continues  as  usual;  there  is  scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  which  does 
not  find  him  engaged  in  some  interesting  and  recreational  pursuit. 
Manual  training  is  one  of  the  studies,  and  each  child  has  a  small 
jilot  of  ground  to  cultivate. 

The  following  program  of  one  day’s  activities,  as  planned  for  the 
winter  months,  gives  an  idea  of  life  in  the  school.  The  children  are 
called  at  7.30,  breakfast  is  served  at  8.15,  and  class  work  begun  at 
9.  Until  1 1  they  are  busy  with  their  studies,  which  include  gym¬ 
nastics,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  science.  At  11,  weather  permitting, 
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the  children  cultivate  their  gardens  or  make  trips  into  the  countrj’. 
Luncheon  is  served  at  12,  followed  by  a  rest  period  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Classes  in  drawing,  Spanish,  and  penmanship  begin  at  3, 
At  4  the  children  are  given  a  light  lunch  and  then  allowed  to  spend 
the  remaining  hour  and  a  half  before  supper  in  games  and  story  telling. 
At  8  they  are  put  to  bed.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  July  24,  1931.) 

CHILE 

Educational  films. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Education  recently 
issued  a  decree  approving  a  regulation  establishing  an  educational 
motion-picture  service.  According  to  the  regulation,  all  theaters 
will  be  compelled  to  show  a  film  on  some  educational  subject  with 
each  program.  Subjects  classified  as  educational  in  character  include 
geography,  history',  exact  and  natural  sciences,  hygiene,  art,  physical 
training,  vocational  education,  national  customs,  and  others  of 
similar  nature.  Special  importance  will  be  given  to  films  based  on 
different  aspects  of  national  life,  including  current  events,  national 
customs,  and  Chilean  scenery'.  Many  of  the  films  will  be  on  national 
industries;  the  number  of  these  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of 
educational  films  shown  will  be  fixed  ireriodically  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Education  on  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Motion  Picture 
Censorship.  {FJl  Mercurio,  Santiago,  August  14,  1931.) 

CUBA 

OpExrxG  OF  XEW  library. — OK'ing  to  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Cai-los 
Miguel  de  Cespedes,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  there  was 
opened  on  September  14,  1931,  in  a  building  adjacent  to  the  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Habana,  a  library  for 
the  use  of  professors,  teachers,  and  employees  of  the  department. 
The  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  the  reference  library  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Habana,  the  circulating  library  of  the  board,  and  the 
reference  library  and  an  interesting  collection  rrf  works  by  C’uban 
authors  from  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents;  later,  valuable 
donations  from  private  sources  were  added,  so  that  the  library  now 
contains  over  3,000  volumes  and  will  be  constantly  enriched  through 
purchases  and  gifts.  A  monthly  appropriation  of  100  pesos  by  the 
Government  will  permit  the  acquisition  of  new  hooks  and  the  sub¬ 
scription  to  those  Cuban  and  foreign  magazines  which  will  he  of  interest 
to  the  readers  frequenting  the  library.  One  of  the  principal  aims  of 
the  directors  is  to  make  the  section  of  works  by  C'uban  authors  as 
complete  as  possible.  Although  the  majority  of  books  on  the  library 
shelves  at  present  treat  of  pedagogy,  there  are  also  sections  contain¬ 
ing  works  on  legislation,  art,  science,  and  literature.  A  circulating 
division  and  infonnation  department  is  to  be  maintained  as  an  inte- 
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gral  part  of  the  library.  (Ileraldo  de  Cuba,  Ilabana,  September  15, 
1931.) 

EXIMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Academy  of  History. — The  Academy  of  History,  an  institution 
created  Presidential  decree  to  promote  study  of  and  research  into 
the  history  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  officially  inaugurated  on 
August  16,  1931.  The  original  members,  appointed  by  the  President, 
are  Monsignor  Adolfo  Alejandro  Xouel,  Dr.  Americo  Lugo,  Dr. 
Federico  Hennquez  y  Carvajal,  Sehor  Manuel  Ubaldo  Gomez,  Senor 
C.  Armando  Rcdriguez,  Dr.  Manuel  de  J.  Troncoso  de  la  Concha, 
Senor  Arturo  Logroho,  Dr.  Ma.x.  Henriiiuez  Ureha,  Sehor  Emilio 
Prudhomme,  Sehor  Leonidas  Garcia,  Sehor  Emilio  Tejera  Bonetti, 
Dr.  Alcides  Garcia,  and  Sehor  Ramon  Emilio  Jimenez.  {Gaceta  OJi- 
cial,  Santo  Domingo,  July  25,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

Free  medical  examinations  for  teachers. — An  order  has 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Education  provid¬ 
ing  that  all  public  school  teachers  will  be  examined  free  of  charge  by 
the  public  health  surgeons  of  their  respective  Departments.  These 
officials  are  authorized  to  grant  the  necessary  health  certificates,  which 
may  now  be  obtained  in  each  Departmental  capital.  {Dlario  de 
Centro  America,  Guatemala  City,  October  3,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

W  ORLD  Press  Congress. — With  delegates  from  more  than  20 
countries  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America,  Europe,  and  Asia 
in  attendance,  the  World  Press  Congress  was  formally  opened  in 
Me.xico  City  on  August  10,  1931,  by  its  president,  Robert  Bell,  of 
(Jiristchurch,  New  Zealand.  Thought-provoking  sessions,  during 
which  such  topics  as  the  freedom  of  the  press,  journalistic  standards, 
and  the  international  aspects  of  journalism  were  discussed,  and  a 
round  of  brilliant  social  events  interspersed  with  visits  to  the  most 
interesting  of  the  show  places  of  Mexico  City  and  its  environs  claimed 
the  time  of  the  delegates  during  the  succeeding  days  of  the  congress. 
Speakers  at  the  various  sessions  included  Dr.  Jose  Manuel  Puig 
Casauranc,  representing  President  Ortiz  Rubio;  the  Hon.  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Ambassador  of  the  I’nited  States  to  Mexico;  Professor  F.  S. 
Siebert,  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Illinois;  Sehor 
C'arlos  Silva  Vilddsola,  editor  of  El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile;  and 
Dr.  Karl  Boemer  of  the  German  Institute  of  Newspaper  Learning, 
Berlin.  Before  adjourning  on  August  14,  1931,  the  members  of  the 
congress  approved  a  resolution  for  the  formation  of  an  American  Press 
Federation  which  was  definitely  organized  by  the  Chilean,  Colombian, 
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Cuban,  Guatemalan,  Mexican,  United  States,  and  Venezuelan  dele¬ 
gations  to  the  congress  on  August  17,  1931 .  Senor  Mario  Rojas  Aven- 
dano  was  elected  president  of  the  new  association  and  Mexico  City 
chosen  as  its  permanent  office.  {Excelsior,  Mexico  City,  August 
10,  11,  15,  18,  and  20,  1931.) 

University  correspondence  courses. — Seeking  a  practical  means 
of  extending  the  benefits  of  a  university  education  to  those  unable  to 
attend  the  classes  in  Me.xico  City,  officials  of  the  University  of  Mexico 
have  approved  a  plan  to  establish  several  correspondence  courses  in 
the  Division  of  University  Extension.  While  the  instruction  in  itself 
will  be  free,  a  small  charge  will  he  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  paper 
and  the  printing  of  the  lessons.  Any  other  texts  that  may  he  pro¬ 
vided  will  be  subject  to  an  extra  charge.  Only  two  courses  will  he 
established  at  first,  one  in  the  history  of  Mexico  and  the  other  in 
Spanish;  each  will  consist  of  45  lessons.  All  work  will  he  graded, 
hut  no  credit  toward  a  degree  will  he  allowed  on  correspondence 
courses.  (El  Vnirersal,  Mexico  City,  August  24,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

Keul  irement  for  legal  degrees. — See  page  1267. 

PANAMA 

Arch.eological  discovery. — A  valuable  collection  of  indigenous 
pottery,  said  by  archaeological  experts  to  belong  to  the  pre-Columbian 
period  and  therefore  to  he  more  than  400  years  old,  was  found  early 
in  September,  1931,  near  the  hanks  of  the  Estihana  River  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Maracacas  in  the  Province  of  Santos.  The  collection, 
which  is  composed  of  apparently  authentic  examples  of  the  art  of 
pottery  making  formerly  current  among  the  indigenous  tribes  of  the 
Isthmus,  consists  of  three  dishes  or  plates  similar  to  the  fruit  dishes 
used  to-day,  and  a  large  earthen  jar,  artistically  finished  and  »)f  a  rare 
lineal  perfection.  All  of  these  objects,  which  are  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  offer  evidence  of  the  excellent  workmanship  of  those 
p«*oples  and  of  their  ability  to  mix  pigments.  The  symmetrical 
designs  on  the  plates  and  jars,  done  in  red,  purple,  yellow,  and  black, 
include  both  geometric  and  animal  patterns.  The  Director  of  the 
Xati(mal  Museum  hopes  that  they  will  be  acquired  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  a  temporary  order  has  been  issued  forbidding  their  exportation. 
(Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  S<*ptember  13,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Reorganization  of  the  iwiversity. — During  September  the 
National  Council  of  Administration  approved  the  |)lan  submitted  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
University  of  Montevid<*o.  Ry  virtue  of  this  act,  the  university  is 
now  recognized  as  an  autonomous  corporation  composed  of  the 
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S<*hools  of  Law  and  Sc-cial  Sciences,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  En^neer- 
ing.  Dentistry,  Architecture,  Agriculture,  Veterinary  Science,  and 
Commerce,  and  the  Preparatory  School.  The  central  authority  of 
the  university  is  vested  in  a  central  council,  a  president,  and  a  univer¬ 
sity  council.  That  of  the  different  schools  is  delegated  to  their 
respective  hoards  of  directors,  deans,  and  school  councils.  Among 
the  further  provisions  of  the  law  are  the  following: 

Tlic  central  council  will  be  fonnccl  by  tlic  i)rcsident  of  the  university,  one 
member  apiece  from  the  board  of  directors  and  the  council  of  each  school  and 
four  students  chosen  by  the  student  members  of  the  university  council. 

The  university  council  will  be  composed  of  13  delegates  from  each  school 
council.  The  schools  of  university  rank  will  each  be  represented  by  8  professors, 
2  graduates  or  technical  assistants,  and  3  students  of  the  senior  class;  the  prepara¬ 
tory  school  will  be  rejiresented  by  10  jirofessors  or  instructors  and  3  students. 

The  board  of  directors  of  each  school  will  be  composed  of  11  members  under 
the  chairmanshii)  of  the  dean.  Its  internal  organization  varies  with  each  school. 

Each  school  council  will  be  formed  of  all  the  jirofes-sors  of  that  school  and  the 
representatives  of  those  groups  having  members  on  its  board  of  directors.  The 
school  council  of  the  prejiaratory  school  will  be  made  uj)  of  all  the  ])rofessors 
and  10  student  delegates. 

The  functions  of  the  central  council  include  the  sui)ervision  of  the  enforcement 
of  university  regulations;  the  issuance  of  general  regulations  and  the  approval  of 
those  i)assed  by  the  different  schools;  the  i)reparation  of  the  annual  universitj' 
budget,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National  .Administrative  Council;  the 
administration  of  university  funds;  the  organization  of  the  courses  of  study  for 
the  preparatory  schools  incorporated  into  the  university  by  the  present  or  any 
later  law;  the  formulation  of  bases  for  the  recognition  of  degrees  and  certificates 
granted  by  foreign  universities  and  institutes;  the  jiromotion  of  research;  the 
spon.soring  of  university  extension  courses;  the  foundation  of  museums  aud 
cultural  institutes;  and  the  aibitration  of  disjiutes  between  scIumiI  councils  and 
boards  of  directors. 

The  president,  the  deans,  the  members  of  the  central  council,  and  all  members 
of  school  councils  except  the  professors  who  are  members  ex  officio  will  hold 
office  for  four  years.  Student  delegates  will  be  elected  for  two  years  only. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  jiresident  to  represent  the  university  on  all  occasions, 
call  and  preside  at  the  central  council,  see  that  its  resolutions  are  carried  out, 
supervise  the  functioning  of  the  university  in  general,  and  grant,  upon  the  jiroiior 
recommendation,  diplomas  and  certificates. 

The  university  council  will  study  problems  related  to  university  extension 
courses,  taking  the  initiative  in  the  creation  of  new  teaching  centers  m  the 
university. 

The  boards  of  directors  shall  supervi.se  the  enforcement  of  university  regula¬ 
tions  in  their  respective  schools;  present  a  budget  for  the  ajiproval  of  the  central 
council;  administer  the  school  funds;  appoint  and  remove  the  members  of  the 
teaching  and  administrative  staff  of  the  school;  determine  the  length  of  the 
courses;  approve  textbooks  and  the  course  of  study;  establish  entranee  reipiire- 
ments;  and  be  responsible  for  diseipline.  In  eases  of  grave  disonlers  provoked 
by  collective  student  movements,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  school  affected 
may  order  a  temporary  recess,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  10  days.  .Authori¬ 
zation  to  extend  the  period  must  be  secured  from  the  central  council.  Should 
the  student  strike  affect  the  regular  functioning  of  any  school  for  more  than  20 
days,  the  central  council  shall  intervene. 
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Each  (lean  shall  Ih?  the  official  reiireseiitative  of  his  school;  he  shall  alst)  preside 
over  its  board  of  directors  and  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  board  resolutions. 

The  meetings  of  the  school  councils  shall  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  at  the  call 
of  the  individual  board  of  directors.  The  function  of  the  councils  shall  be  to 
elect  the  dean  of  the  school,  appoint  delegates  to  the  central  and  university 
councils,  and  study  all  ]>edagogical  and  university  extension  problems  of  the 
school.  (La  Manana,  Montevideo,  St'ptember  12,  1931.) 

Exhibition  by  women  artists. — See  page  1288. 

VENEZUELA 

School  entrance  requirements. — A  resolution  was  issued  hy  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  September  29,  1931,  indicating  the 
entrance  requirements  for  students  from  foreign  institutions  who 
wish  to  enroll  in  Venezuelan  schools.  According  to  this  resolution, 
all  those  wishing  to  make  such  a  transfer  must  secure  permission  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Applications  for  admittance 
to  any  school  must  he  acconqianied  by  a  record  of  the  student’s  ])re- 
vious  scholastic  work  and  jiresented  to  the  l^niversity  C’ouncil  or  the 
National  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  No  credit  will  be  given  for 
work  done  in  foreign  schools  with  lower  standards  than  those  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  If  a  student  wishes  to  enter  school  after  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year,  he  must  jiass  an  examination  on  the  work  already 
covered  by  the  class.  (^Oaceta  Ofic'mJ,  Caracas,  September  29,  1931.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

ARGENTINA 

Fih.st  Argentine  Congress  of  Obstetrics  and  Oynecology. — 
The  First  Argentine  Congress  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  was 
ojiened  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Argentine  Medical  Association  build¬ 
ing  on  August  9,  1931.  The  first  regular  session  of  the  congress  was 
held  the  following  day,  the  program  on  that  occasion  including  a 
demonstration  clinic  held  in  the  National  Clinical  Hospital,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  first  theoretical  subject  announced  for  study  by  the 
congress.  Succeeding  sessions  were  similar  in  character.  The  con¬ 
gress  Mas  fonnally  closed  on  August  14,  1931.  Um  Preiisa,  Buenos 
Aires,  August  10,  12,  and  15,  1931.) 

BRAZIL 

Government  welfare  ft’Xd. — The  Provisional  Goveinment  of 
Brazil  has  established  a  fund  with  M'hich  to  help  finance  such  private 
social  Mclfare  establishments  as  hospitals,  creches,  sanatoriums,  child- 
Melfare  centers,  homes  for  the  poor  and  the  aged,  dispensaries,  and 
orphan  asylums.  With  the  establishment  of  this  fund  the  subsidies 
which  the  Federal  Goveinment  grants  to  such  institutions  will  he 
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regulated  and  apportioned  more  equitably  and  effieiently.  The 
money  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  proceeds  of  certain  custom  duties, 
especially  the  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages;  Federal  appropriations;  and 
donations  from  private  individuals.  The  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the 
Interior,  which  has  been  granted  an  initial  credit  of  3,000  contos,  will 
administer  the  fund  in  accordance  with  Presidential  decrees.  The 
terms  of  the  decree  which  establishes  the  fund  provide  that  no  insti¬ 
tution  shall  receive  a  subsidy  of  more  than  200  contos  per  annum. 
{lharlo  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  5,  1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Axtituberculosis  dispensary. — During  July  an  antituberculosis 
dispensaiy’  was  opened  in  San  Salvador  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
School  Medical  Service  and  the  National  Sanatorium.  The  new  insti¬ 
tution,  staffed  by  a  physician,  a  medical  assistant,  and  a  nurse,  is 
already  reported  to  have  accomplished  much  good;  its  activity  in¬ 
cludes  treating  and  preventing  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  school 
children.  According  to  the  press,  almost  300  children  were  examined 
during  the  first  month  the  dispensary  was  open.  Before  the  schools 
closed,  250  examinations  were  made,  and  during  the  vacation  period 
47  more  were  given  in  homes  in  the  city.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  dispen¬ 
saiy’  to  provide  adequate  treatment  for  every  child  Hther  suffering 
from  or  disposed  to  tuberculosis.  If  the  results  of  the  examination 
warrant  it,  the  child  is  placed  in  the  National  Sanatorium.  {Diario 
del  Salrador,  San  Salvador,  August  5,  1931.) 

PARAGUAY 

Opening  of  biological  institute. — The  Paraguayan  Biological 
Institute,  recently  established  in  Asuncion  by  five  young  physicians 
of  the  city,  was  formally  opened  on  July  2,  1931,  in  the  presence  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  various  municipal  authorities,  and 
many  physicians  of  the  capital.  Following  the  ceremony,  the  guests 
were  permitted  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  building.  The  insti¬ 
tute  is  divided  into  four  general  sections,  of  serolog\’,  bacteriologA’, 
parasitologA’,  and  chemical  biologA’,  respectively,  each  of  which  is  in 
chaise  of  especially  trained  attendants.  The  new  institute  is  said 
to  be  the  most  complete  and  modern  in  Paraguay;  its  laboratories 
are  equipped  according  to  the  latest  scientific,  standards  and  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  cost  700,000  pesos  paper.  Besides  its  research  work, 
the  institute  will  engage  in  the  preparation  of  vaccines,  serums,  and 
other  pharmaceutical  products.  (El  Diario,  Asuncion,  June  30,  and 
July  3  and  8,  1931,  and  El  Orden,  Asuncion,  July  3,  1931.) 
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PERU 

First  National  Dental  Exposition. — Thousands  of  persons  are 
reported  to  have  visited  the  First  National  Dental  Exposition  held  in 
Lima  from  July  27  to  August  15  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dental 
Federation  of  Peru.  Closely  eooperatim;  with  the  Dental  Federation 
in  this  attempt  to  hring  a  faithful  pieture  of  the  progress  of  modern 
dentistry  to  the  attention  of  the  jreneral  puhlie  were  the  Bureau  of 
Puhlie  Health,  the  Provincial  Council  of  Lima,  and  the  Dental  School 
of  the  University  of  San  Marcos.  This  last  contrihuted  hv  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  an  extensive  exhibit  showinj;  the  different  iihases  of  work 
carried  on  in  its  classrooms.  Other  individual  e.xhihits  were  entered 
hy  national  and  foreifin  firms  manufacturinji  dental  products.  The 
exhibits  themselves  consisted  of  models,  photofrraphs,  office  furnish- 
injrs,  instruments,  publications,  and  products  used  in  dental  thera¬ 
peutics  and  hvfriene.  Befjinninsr  on  August  3,  1931,  motion  pictures 
were  shown  on  scientific  subjects.  While  these  were  arranged  iiartic- 
ularly  for  physicians,  pharmacists,  olistetricians,  and  surgeon  den¬ 
tists,  they  were  on  several  occasions  thrown  open  to  the  general  puhlie. 
Admission  to  all  sections  of  the  exposition  was  free.  {Ln  Crdnica, 
Lima,  July  10,  25,  27,  and  31 ,  and  August  1,0,  and  10,  1931.) 


FEMINISM 

ARGENTINA 

Exposition  of  books  bv  women  afthors. — An  interesting  and 
unusual  exposition  featuring  works  by  women  authors  was  opened 
on  July  29,  1931,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women’s  Atheneum  in  the 
National  ('ommission  of  Fine  Arts  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  exposition 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  he  held  in  Argentina  and  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  attention.  Added  importance  was  also  given  the  event  by 
the  presence  of  the  di|)lomatic  refiresentatives  of  the  different  Latin 
.Vmerican  Kepuhlics  in  .Vrgentina  and  the  Minister  of  the  Supreme 
(,'ourt  of  Justice  at  the  opening  e.xercises.  All  the  exhiliits  were  by 
women  of  Latin  .\merica;  those  taking  part  included  writers,  scholars, 
and  artists  re|)res<‘nting  Argentina,  Uruguay,  ('bile,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  of  the  continent.  A  special  program  of  lectures  and  musicals 
was  also  arranged  as  jiart  of  the  exposition. 

The  Women’s  Atheneum  is  ndatively  new,  having  been  founded 
only  three  years  ago.  Its  chief  aim  is  the  advancement  of  culture 
among  women.  The  .Vtliemuim  has  sponsored  frequent  lectures  on 
sufijects  of  cultural  interest,  and  recently  sent  a  s|)ecial  delegation 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sefiora  Justa  (iailardo  de  Zala/.ar  Pringles 
to  visit  different  cities  in  Brazil  ami  Uruguay  to  arouse  inti'rest  in 
the  intellectual  activities  and  social  w«)rk  of  .\rgentine  women.  The 
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Atheneum  plans  to  establish  a  library  of  works  by  women  authors, 
usin^  as  a  nucleus  volumes  in  the  exposition.  {La  Prenm,  Buenos 
Aires,  July  27,  28,  and  30,  and  August  2,  1931.) 

HONDURAS 

Women’s  Cultural  Society. — The  constitution  of  the  Women’s 
('ultural  Society,  recently  organized  in  Tegucigalpa,  were  approved  hy 
President  Mejia  Colindres  on  February  16,  1931.  The  purposes  of 
tbe  newly  formed  organization  are  to  jiromote  a  spirit  of  friendship 
among  Honduran  women;  to  protect  their  interests;  to  secure  their 
material,  moral,  and  economic  improvement;  to  give  its  members  an 
opportunity  to  broaden  tbeir  intellectual  and  artistic  horizons,  and 
provide  them  ai<l  in  time  of  sickness  or  other  difficulties;  and  to  assist 
talented  young  girls  in  obtaining  an  education.  The  society  intends 
to  maintain  a  club  house,  establish  a  library,  sponsor  lectures  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  to  women,  promote  tbe  formation  of  similar  societies 
in  other  parts  of  the  Repidilic,  and  maintain  relations  with  related 
groups  both  in  Honduras  and  abroad.  Memhership  in  the  society  is 
limited  to  professional  women.  {Im  (iaeeta,  Tegucigalpa,  June  27, 
1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Women’s  unemployment  committee. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Uruguayan  Women’s  .Vlliance,  a  meeting  of  the  women’s  professional, 
cultural,  and  labor  organizations  in  Montevideo  was  called  to  formu¬ 
late  plans  for  alleviating  unemployment.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  conference  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  charge 
of  whatever  activities  the  member  organizations  might  undertake  in 
their  endeavors  to  create  work  for  unemployed  women. 

The  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  headipiarters  of  the  Alliance 
on  August  17,  1931,  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the  Federation 
of  Teachers,  the  Uruguayan  League  Against  White  Slavery,  the 
.\ssociation  of  Women  Students,  and  the  Young  Women’s  Uhristian 
.Vssociation.  One  general  and  two  subcommittees,  one  on  registra¬ 
tion  and  the  other  on  (inances,  were  appointed.  The  delegates  were 
agreed  on  the  main  channels  which  their  joint  activities  should  take, 
and  they  discussed  the  means  of  securing  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  out  the  program.  It  was  ilecided  to  ask  for  contributions  from 
all  associations  re|)resented  at  tbe  conference.  Fart  of  the  funds  first 
obtained  will  be  used  to  purchase  sewing  materials  out  of  which  some 
of  tbe  unemployeil  may  make  salable  articles.  Kepresentatives  from 
the  Young  Women’s  ('hristian  Association  offered,  on  behalf  of  their 
organization,  to  furnish  space  for  the  sale  of  any  of  such  needlework, 
as  well  as  to  proviile  rooms  where  a  hair-dressing  and  manicuring 
jiarlor  might  be  opened  to  give  work  to  other  women.  Owing  to 
the  large  numher  of  teachers  without  appointments,  it  was  also  dtM-ided 
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to  oi^anize  classes  in  languages,  stenography,  and  other  academic 
and  business  subjects.  All  unemployed  women  are  urged  to  register 
at  the  office  of  the  committee,  in  order  to  benefit  from  the  activities 
planned  in  their  behalf.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo,  August  22,  1931.) 

Exhibition  by  women  artists. — An  interesting  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  women  artists  was  opened  in  the  Sarandi  Palace  in 
Montevideo  on  September  15,  1931.  The  exposition,  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  held  in  Uruguay,  attracted  widespread  attention  and 
received  much  favorable  comment.  About  140  paintings  were  entered 
for  exhibit.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo,  September  16,  1931,  and 
Mnndo  Vruguayo,  Montevideo,  September  17,  1931.) 


NECROLOGY 

WRUGUAY 

Ji'AN  ZoRRiLLA  DE  San  MahtIx.— On  November  4,  1931,  Juan 
Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  Uruguayan  poets, 
dierl  in  Montevideo.  By  special  act  of  Congress,  his  body  was  accorded 
the  honors  of  a  full  inilitan’  funeral  and  was  laid  beside  those  of  the 
countr>'’s  most  famous  heroes  in  the  National  Pantheon.  Zorrilla  de 
San  Martin  was  horn  in  Montevideo  in  1S57  and  .spent  practically  all 
his  life  in  his  native  country’  which  he  loved  so  passionately  and  im¬ 
mortalized  in  verse.  While  he  attained  an  enviable  position  through 
his  (xmtrihution  to  the  literature  of  Uruguay,  where  he  was  acclaimed 
a  “prince  among  poets”  (see  Bl’LLETi.v  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  July,  19301,  he  will  also  he  remembered  as  a  lawyer,  teacher, 
historian,  orator,  and  diplomat.  For  many  years  he  held  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  the  University  <»f  Montevideo  and  later  acted  as  deputy  t<* 
Congress  and  .Minister  Plenipohuitiary  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  {Sew 
York  TimeH,  New  York,  November  6,  1931.) 


